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Eprror’s NOTE 


edia and Communication studies have made rapid advances 

over the last few decades and kept pace with technological and 
socio-political developments. The 53-year-old Department of 
Journalism and Mass Communication has been one of the pioneers in 
this field. The Department has had an outstanding tradition of 
research over the years. We have been awarded Departmental Special 
Assistance programme by the University Grants Commission. Prof. 
Tapati Basu, former head of the department, is coordinator of the 
DSA programme. There have been a number of PhDs from the 
department over the last few years. 


It was only but a natural corollary that the Calcutta University Journal 
of Media and Communication would take shape in its present form. The 
Department already publishes the magazine — The Journalist which 
for various reasons could not be brought out regularly. The CQJMG, to 
be published once a year, is intended to be a platform for 
communication researchers and scholars. We intend to make the CUJMC 
an instrument for intellectual inquiry and debate so that scholars and 
researchers come closer to enrich their understanding. 


The inaugural issue is primarily devoted to the study of curriculum 
development of media studies. Six articles are selected on this 
subject. We have printed the english version of Frank Aguero 
Gomez’s Ashoke Kumar Sarkar Memorial Lecture 2003. And for this 
we are indebted to Kolkata Book Fair authority. This speech, I 
suppose, is notable for its dimension and direction. 


The Editors Guild of India’s report on the 2002 Gujarat riots and 
Lionel Fielden’s report on Broadcasting in India have been included 
im the appendix. Both are illuminating and educative. 


We are thankful to the learned contributors for their enthusiastic co- 
operation. 
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This project would not have materialized, but for the eager assistance 
of the researchers and the students of the department. They helped 
me with exemplary sincerity. 


I am grateful to the University authorities for their help and support 
in bringing out this journal. 

I am personally thankful to Santanu Dastidar, Prasun Bhuit and Partha 
Roy for their selfless help and support. 


I also thank all my colleagues for their cooperation and involvement 
and invite suggestions for further improvement. 


Dr. Saumendra N Bera 
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Journalism Education : Indian Experience 


Anjan Kumar Banerji 


| Be the American Press, the Indian Press also believes that “the 
journalists are born, not made.” The American Press criticised 
Joseph Pulitzer, a great advocate of journalism education, when he 
said, ‘by birth alone, a man is fit to be an ass.” 


The era of self made journalists is over. The UNESCO considers a 
University-based communication programme most suitable for the 
following reasons : 


“If pays substantial dividends to the University in making available 
to other disciplines, kinds of information which might otherwise be 
missed. For example, the value of the communication theory course 
for linguists, engineers and sociologists is beyond question. 


“The student communicator in a University gets an opportunity to 
mingle with prospective scientists, poets, artists, accountants and 
others and widen his sensibility. 


“The academic community is available to provide a social science 
and liberal arts background to the future communicators. 


“A well-integrated and equipped university programme is a highly 
efficient training system. 


“The university community can be served by a student newspaper, a 
student broadcasting station, agraphic an laboratory, a publishing 
centre, etc. 


“Professional training institutes may have excellent technical 
equipment and competent professional staff, but the students will not 
get a liberal educaiton component and will thus miss interaction with 
students from other disciplines.” 


The attitude of the Press of India towards journalism education was 
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not sympathetic in its initial years. The University authorities and the 
government were also not helpful because they were not convinced 
about the ‘Whys’ and ‘Hows’ of journalism education. 


And for all this, journalism education, though not a very new 
discipline in the university system, is yet to be established on a firm 
footing. Hence it was a long effort, rather, fight for a handful of 
journalism teachers, though frustrated and bewildered but bold and 
committed, to make it a professional and meaningful discipline. The 
Indjan Journalism Education Association was set up in 1971, at the 
writer's initiative, with the blessings of veteran journalists and 
academicians. The IJEA was considerably responsible for the 
development of journalism education in the country. 


Of late, there has been an explosion of journalism training 
programme, mainly because of the tremendous need for the trained 
personnel for the media world blessed with communication 
technology revolution in the country. There are about fifty universities 
presently teaching journalism to the freshers. About thirty private 
institutions are also having the course. 


The important event in journalism education in the country is the 
establishment of the Indian Institute of Mass Communication (IMC), 
set up in 1965 by the Government of India, with expert advice of the 
great communication expert. Dr. Wilbur Schramm, for the training of 
| the mediamen, particularly of the Government. The IMC conducts 
courses for the working journalists of the Third world under the 
Colombo Plan and Special Commonwealth African Assistance 
Programme. It also runs a course for the journalists of News Agencies 
from non-aligned countries, sponsored by IPDC of UNESCO, besides 
a number of specialised courses for the mediamen of the State and 
Central Government. About 50 developing countries got thé benefit 
of its training programme under the guidance of the writer who 
started the course at the {IMC in 1969. 


Another national organisation, the Press Institute of India (PI), set 
up in 1963, conducts specialised courses for the working journalists. 


Though both the Press Commissions recommended for the 
improvement of journalism training, nothing significant has been 
done as yet. The Second Press Commission recommended the 
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establishment of National Council for Journalism Training. 
Unfortunately no action has been taken so far. Even the Press Council 
of India is silent about it. The lack of funds and facilities, want of 
adequate books and teaching material suited to Indian conditions and 
non availability of professionally trained teachers — these are mainly 
the stumbling blocks. 


It is gratifying to note, things have taken a different turn recently. 
There is a better climate now. The Press has started taking interest in 
the training programme. The Journalists are now available for class- 
rooms and for writing books. 


Some of the newspapers like Times of India, Enadu etc. have started 
their own training programmes. The Indian Federation of Working 
Journalists (IFWJ) though not very sympathetic towards this 
discipline, has sent many young journalists to the Journalism Schools 
run by the International Organisation of Journalists (IOJ) in Berlin, 
Budapest, Sofia and Prague. 


The University Grants Commission (UGC) set up a Panel of Mass 
Communication in 1977. The first UGC Workshop for modernising 
the course contents was held at the Osamania University, Hyderabad 
in 1979, And the first refresher course for the teachers under the 
auspices of UGC was held at the Banaras Hindu University in 1984. 
The IMC also conducted workshops for modernising the courses 
funded by the UGC in 1986. 


At the request of the UGC the Press Institute of India made a survey 
of the status of journalism education in the country for the first time. 
The PII also organised a refreshe course conducted by Don Rowlands 
of Thomsson Foundation. Cardiff, UK. Refresher courses for 
journalism teachers were held recently by Banaras Hindu University, 
Osmania University, Calcutta University, Gujarat Vidyapith. The 
UGC centres under Special Assistance Programme were set up in 
Banaras Hindu University, Osmania University and Bangalore 
University. Calcutta University received special research grant from 
the UGC. 


Many research projects are financed by the UGC and the Indian 
Council of Social Science Research (ICSSR). A number of suitable 
text-books are being brought out. The UGC has started country-wide 
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educational programme through TV, produced by its 15 Audio-Visual 
Centres, in collaboration with some journalism schools, in different 
parts of the country. It is a great landmark in mass communication 
education. 


Still we have a long way to go. What is required is well equipped 
laboratories and suitable teaching material tailored to the needs of the 
society. What is also required is more workshops for teachers in 
development oriented specialised subjects on regional basis and 
finally and most importantly, more co-operation of the press and 
professional bodies, both national and international. 


The following recommendations of the Second Indian Journalism 
Congress, held under the auspices of the Indian Journalism Education 
Association at the Department of Journalism and Mass 
Communication, Banaras Hindu University may be implemented at 
an early date to bring about a new climate in the press world. 


1. The recommendations of the Second Press Commission 
particularly those relating to journalism education (such as, 
the establishment of National Council of Journalism 
Education) should be implemented by the Government. 


2. The Press Council Act should be amended to include 
‘Training in Journalism’ as one of the objectives, with the 
representation of the Journalism teachers on the Council. 


3. The Panel on Mass Communication of the University Grants 
Commission should be more effective. 


The Press in India completed two hundred years with a lot of storms 
and stresses, trials and tribulations. In formative stage of the Indian 
Press, the journalists were imbued with a sense of mission. They have 
been under tremendous pressure for decades, in fact from the 
beginning of the British rule in the country. 


To-day journalism is more a profession than a mission, Journalists 
are great public educators, social workers and agents of social change. 
Journalism is a trust, a public trust and the journalist is a trustee. He 
is a warden of public morality public integrity and public well-being. 
Hence he has a great social responsibility which can be faithfully 
performed if he observes a set of ethics which are truthfulness and 
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accuracy, independence and impartiality, fair-play and decency. The 
impact of his pen on public opinion is one of the strongest motivating 
forces in our society. He acts and reacts through an information 
system of unmatched delicacy and complexity. 


For a better and brighter future of the Press, the journalism teacher 
has a great role to play as he is a gate-keeper of the professional 
knowledge and skill. He should have utmost integrity, honesty and 
sincerity. He should not compromise his values, he should not be 
upset by the odds and obstacles of the profession. And then and then 
only, he can prove ‘that the journalists are made, not born’. 


Then only he can pay fitting tributes to a galaxy of illustrious 
journalists and teachers like Prof. P.P. Singh (Punjab University), 
Dr. Nadig Krishnamurthy (Mysore University), Chapala Kanta 
Bhattacharya, Hemendra Prasad Ghosh, Bidhu Bhusan Sengupta, 
Dr. D.N. Sen, Kedar Chatterji, Makhan Lal Sen and Sudhanshu Basu 
(Calcutta University) and G.T. Parande (Nagpur University) for their 
outstanding contributions to the Journalism Education in India. 


Professor Anjan Kumar Banerji, Padmashree, is Emeritus Professor of Journalism 
and Mass Comunication and chairman of the UGC Mass Comunication panel. 
He was head of the Department of Journalism and Mass Communication and 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts at Banaras Hindu University. 
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The Status of Journalism Education in 
Eastern India 


Dasarathi Mishra 


eople earlier believed that journalists are born, not made. Today, 

people defy it saying that they are made, not born. Both seem to 
have relevance. Perhaps the journalists or communicators are born to 
be made. An inborn interest or intuition sharpened with skill training 
will certainly make a good communicator. Annie Besant, the founder 
editor of the New India was first to realise this and initiate journalism 
training in Madras in 1920 through a course curriculum of reporting, 
editing and feature writing for the journalists working for her 
newspaper. For nearly 140 years since the first Indian newspaper 
appeared in 1780, the formal training in the line was not felt 
necessary. The course as a formal discipline was introduced by 
Professor P.P.Singh in 1941 in Punjab University, Lahore of undivided 
India, which was shifted to New Delhi after Independence. The next 
formal attempts on journalism education were made by the University 
of Madras (1947), Calcutta (1950), Mysore (1951), Nagpur (1952), 
Osmania (1954), Bangalore (1964), Poona (1964), Guwahati (1967), 
Shivaji (1968) and Jabalpur (1968). 


During the 1970s and 1980s, Benaras, Berhampur, Kerala, Calicut, 
Ravi Shankar and Shivaji started offering the course. The efforts for 
. journalism education since 1970 have been.multiplied and now the 
number of universities, government sponsored institutions, private 
colleges and institutes has crossed 200. 


The media boom has paved the way for thinking in terms of quality 
education in the field. Various national and international bodies 
organise seminars and workshops for the purpose. No university 
department nor institution can claim to be ideal or self-sufficient in 
imparting appropriate education or training to its students. There are 
numerous impediments on the way. Observation of the state of affairs 
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in a region would reveal the story of journalism education in the 
country. 


The Eastern Indian Scenario 


Eastern India comprise of Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, Nagaland, 
Meghalaya, Manipur, Tripura, Mizoram, Sikkim, West Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa. This constitutes more than one-fifth of the total 
population of India having 56 per cent of literacy in the region. 
Nearly one-fourth of the population in the region is tribal. Table I 
depicts the brief profile of Eastern India with media scenario. There 
are not enough media facilities to cater to the information needs of 
the people of Eastern India. It is only the government publicity 
network that is of some help to the people in this regard. 


Journalism education in the region is also not satisfactory. Table I 
shows that there are only 24 journalism education centres in the 
Eastern belt, most of them started only recently. This accounts for 
only 12 per cent of the total centres existing in the country today. The 
oldest of all is Calcutta University (1950) followed by Guwahati 
University (1967) and then by Berhampur University (1974). 


Out of the eleven states in the region, only five states have provisions 
for journalism education. Of the five, two states have negligible number 
of journalism institutions. The leading states that have reasonable 
centres of journalism education are West Bengal, Orissa and Assam. 
States like Manipur, Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nagaland, Sikkim and 
Tripura have no provision for journalism education. Out of the 24 
centres of media education, eight offer two-year master’s degree 
course, while seven centres impart one year PG degree or diploma. Six 
colleges of Calcutta and one in Orissa have journalism as an optional 
subject at the undergraduate level. The intake of students is 20 to 30 in 
most of the centres except in Calcutta University and Indian Institute 
of Mass Communication, Dhenkanal who have 75 and 40 students on 
the roll per batch respectively. The Eastern Universities that offer Ph.D. 
programme in Journalism are Berhampur, Calcutta and Guwahati at the 
moment. The areas of Ph.D. programmes in the three Departments 
include among others media ethics and law, media and women, 
violence communication, development communication, language 
journalism, intercultural communication, advertising and public 
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relations. All the centres in the region impart journalism courses in 
English. This year (2001), the Indian Institute of Mass Communication 
besides its usual one year course in English has started a course in 
Oriya medium with 15 students on the roll with a view to cater to the 
needs of local media in Orissa. 


The course curriculum in all the universities is more or less the same 
except in some centres of Orissa which have some new thinking in the 
line. The National Institute of Social Work and Social Sciences 
(NISWASS), Bhubaneswar affiliated to the Utkal University has been 
registered as an NGO to work for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. The centre has several social service courses including social 
communication with field bases in some tribal areas of Orissa. The 
educational NGO has been started by a retired IAS officer who himself 
belongs to the Scheduled Tribe. The major thrust of the institute’s 
activities is on applied research, training and participatory action 
related to tribal life and welfare. Another course started by the 
Department of Political Science of Utkal University is called as 
Development Communication which offers two year Master’s degree 
course. These two courses have slight departure from the usual course 
curriculum of journalism. One emphasises on participatory community 
service while the other on theoretical knowledge. The other private 
institute called Indian Institute of Media Studies run a separate two 
year full-time Master’s course in Public Relations and Advertising. The 
course curricula of various centres except the above two are more or 
less the same. They include history of journalism, reporting, editing, 
radio, TV, advertising, public relations, communication theory and 
research, media management and press laws. The Department of Social 
Communication has some additional papers like mass media and 
society, tribal-rural-folk communication, language and culture. 
“Besides the above, almost all the centres have provision for internship ` 
with some of them publishing occasional lab journal. 


The Shortcomings 


1. All the media education centres in the region do not have the 
minimum number of faculty members on the teaching staff. 
Even the allocated positions remain vacant for years. Most of 
the centres run with two or three full time teachers. In some 
cases, courses are run by part-time teachers. 
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. Almost all the centres lack in the basic infrastructural 


facilities like library, equipment, a separate building or block 
and the required supporting staff. 


. University system of education being very slow, restructuring 


of syllabus does not take place so easily in order to keep pace 
with the changing circumstances. 


. The entrance examination system for admission to journalism 


courses is more a test of memory rather than writing ability 
of a candidate. 


. Exchange of ideas and views on contemporary 


communication themes through seminars and conferences 
among the Departments in the region does not take place for 
years. 


. Publication of lab journal or production of audio or video 


programme from the Departments is very rare and that too the 
quality of such production is not satisfactory. 


. There seems to be no interest nor incentive for research in the 


entire eastern belt, although the field is virgin with good many 
project possibilities on tribal / rural communication, folk 
media and so on in the region. 


. There seems to be no team spirit among the members of the 


teaching staff. As a result, the Departmental development 
suffers a setback. 


. There seems to be no work culture in the centres required for 


a professional course like journalism. Most of the University 
Departments open at noon and close by 3 p.m. 


Many University authorities do not pay proper attention to 
journalism departments. 


Role of UGC 


The University Grants Commission has set up several visiting 
committees, communication panels as well as curriculum 
development over the years. But the recommendations by the various 
committees and panels have not been implemented. Visiting 
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Committees have recommended in many cases for a separate building 
for the journalism department but universities being autonomous and 
having pressure from other departments have been paying deaf ears 
to such recommendations. 


The UGC has organised three regional level workshops on curriculum 
development during the last six years, the third being conducted at 
Berhampur University for the eastern region on April 6 and 7, 1999. 
There were 33 communication experts drawn from various fields 
from Assam, West Bengal and Orissa. They were teachers, NGO 
executives, Ad and PR personnel, social activists, writers and 
thinkers, film makers, journalists and media managers. According to 
the interest and specialisation, the experts formed five panels such as 
tribal communication, film studies, communication skill for NGOs, 
print media and advertising and public relations. After detailed 
discussions, the five groups of experts have suggested for a model 
syllabus for each panel. 


Considering tribal domination, film-making activities and growing 
number of NGOs in Eastern India, the workshop suggested for 
introducing tribal communication, film studies and communication 
skills for NGOs in the area. 


The panel-on tribal communication felt that the subject of rural and 
tribal communication be made compulsory in communication syllabi. 
The panel also felt that the same subject be taught as certificate and 
diploma courses besides being -taught at the degree level. The short 
courses may be offered to mid-career journalists and other media 
persons. The syllabus, as suggested by the panel should include papers 
such as rural and tribal sociology, media government, communicative 
action and field studies. The panel suggested for orientation classes for 
teachers at NIRD, Hyderabad and other such institutes. 


The panel for film studies suggested the course for both graduate and 
post-graduate levels. For graduate course three papers such as origin 
and development of cinema, film language and theory and textural 
analysis of prescribed films were recommended. The panel suggested 
several films made and directed by both Indian and foreign directors 
to be screened for the students. 


The panel suggested ten papers for a full-fledged PG course at the 
12 
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university level. The papers are — history of fiction film, history of 
_ non-fiction and experimental film, aesthetics and theories, text 
. analysis, cinema as social practice, film production and cultural 
politics, television studies, special studies, dissertations / script and 
study paper. The panel has recommended for basic infrastructural 
facilities like TV, VCR, VCP, Video / CD Projector with screen. The 
panel has suggested for study trips to FTI, Pune, NFAI, Pune / 
Calcutta, Satyajit Ray TV and Film Institute, Calcutta, etc. 


Keeping view of the growing number of NGOs in the country and 
communication needs of the NGOs, a suitable syllabus was prepared 
to impart communication skills for NGO functionaries, job seekers at 
NGO sector and students of Journalism and Communication at 
graduate and postgraduate levels. 


The panel suggested for a six month certificate course for NGO 
functionaries, one year diploma course in development 
communication and social communication and two special papers for 
the graduate and post-graduate programmes. The panel submitted an 
hour-wise course structure on communication skills. The five 


_.. Modules include first hand communication, written communication, 
72. intermediary communication, folk and self-controlled audio-visual 


media and communication research besides provisions for field work. 
The panel suggested a supporting infrastructure — latest computer 
with multimedia facilities, video-editing systems, audio-editing 
systems, video projection system and audio players. 


The other two panels on print media and advertising and public 
relations slightly modified the existing curriculum to make it more 
practical-oriented. 


The Curriculum’ Model 


The curriculum development committee of the UGC has recently 
prepared a draft report on a model course curriculum for MA, BA 
(Hons.) and a bridge course in Mass Communication. It was urged 
that the course should be India-specific, knowledge-based and skill- 


s oriented with 50 : 50 emphasis on theory and practice. 


The UGC has insisted on having a common nomenclature for all the 
Departments in the country i.e., Mass Communication. 
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Regarding eligibility criteria for MA in Mass Communication, a 
candidate has to be a graduate in arts, science, commerce, 
management, agriculture, engineering, nursing or medicine. He / She 
should qualify through a pre-admission text which would judge the 
over-all competence and capability of the candidate to meet the 
requirements of modern mass communication industry. 


The intake of students should not exceed 25 in a Department. The 
existing staff pattern i.e., (a) one Professor, two Readers, four 
Lecturers, (b) one Technical Officer, one Assistant Technical Officer 
and one Technical Assistant be followed in the Department. The 
Department should have the following infrastructure — (D(a) 
Computer with Internet connectivity (b) electronic media lab (c) 
Photo lab (d) audio studio (e) lab journal production facility 1 (ID) a 
library with books on all communication subjects and journals with 
provisions for subscribing all the local dailies and some selected 
national and international dailies and periodicals; (I) placement cell 
to communicate with media and industries. The UGC wants mass 
communication to be a separate faculty with allied courses like film 
studies, visual communication, advertising, public relations, etc., 
coming under the purview of the faculty. 


The Committee has worked out four-Semester programme with five 
papers each for MA Mass Communication and three-year BA 
Honours (Mass Communication) with five papers each year. Both the 
titles have been mentioned in Table IH. The Committee has also 
prepared a bridge course consisting of three papers viz. Principles of 
Communication, Mass Communication Media and Applied Mass 
Communication for the University to introduce as and when needed 
for non-honours course. 


Media, Society and Education : 
Interdependence and Need Assessment 


Communication being a major social force and a catalyst for 
socialisation, change has to be handled with care. The communicators 
are to deal with human feelings, thoughts, attitudes, beliefs and 
opinions. The sensitive and the responsible elite have to man media to 
deliver the good for the society. The media education centres, therefore, 
have to produce creative communicators who are to have the power of 
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understanding, imagination and vision and the sense of commitment, 
concern and love for the humanity, besides having the skill for media 
writing and publication. Media, society and communication education 
are interdependent for overall human development. The society needs 
media and media needs educational input. 


The social life of India, especially in villages, is ridden with many 
problems — conflicts, party feelings, gender inequality, dowry, 
superstitions, illiteracy, caste feelings, poverty, ill-health and so on. 
Violence of all types — domestic, communal and terrorism form part 
of news everyday. Added to this there are natural calamities — flood, 
famine, cyclone, earthquake and the like. 


Development in all dimension and disaster mitigation are the need of 
the hour. For economic growth, social change, disaster mitigation and 
prevention of war, there should be proper communication input through 
media. For the needy and the downtrodden, the various schemes and 
economic programmes are to be communicated through media so that 
people can raise their standard of living. Innovations in the fields of 
biotechnology and cottage industry and possibilities of self- 
employment to the skilled and semi-skilled are to be communicated by 
media. Besides, guidelines for health, hygiene, nutrition, reproductive 
health and childcare are to be featured by various mediums. 


This calls for an urgent need of development dimension in media as 
well as communication education. Similarly, terrorism and war are 
also everyday happenings in the world. This dimension of self-created 
human tragedy has also to find place in media and communication 
curriculum. War reporting and terrorism coverage skill are also to be 
included in the communication education syllabus. It is noticed that 
most of mediums with their contents and forms are entertainment- 
oriented and cater in varying degrees to the superficial whims of the 
mass audiences. The newspapers fill their columns with shallow, 
often inconsequential and incoherent stories when the conditions of 
the society call for a more responsible journalism. The press often 
covers political gossips while TV transmits more illusions tban 
realities in its ever increasing serials. Radio is known for broadcasting 
the stereotypes, the-all-is-well information to the public, while 
cinema today is unthinkable without insertion of sex and violence. 
Advertisements that come uninvited in all our mediums sell dreams 
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and stimulate our desire. This calls for the need of media evaluation 
and monitoring the role of journalism departments. 


The main functions of communication in any social system are 
identified by MacBride Commission as information, socialisation, 
motivation, debate and discussion, education, cultural promotion, 
entertainment and integration. Humanity needs both material and 
non-material progress. The individual has an inner urge for self- 
fulfilment as well as desire for self-reliance, cultural identity, 
freedom, dignity and a role to reshape the environment. 
Communication plays a crucial and central role in all these strivings. 


It is noticed that there has been a sudden expansion of media with 
hundreds of television channels transmitting programmes 24 hours. 
The internet communication is gaining ground with several 
newspapers having their online publications. Such communication 
revolution with massive expansion of media is going to pressurise 
media education centres for manpower recruitment. In fact, very 
recently a TV channel called ETY which has introduced several 
language channels visited various media centres of Eastern India for 
campus recruitment to students who were selected en-masse for the 
channel. There may be a need of placement cell in the communication 
departments in future. 


It is paradoxical to note that a small section of the population in India 
especially in Eastern region is overloaded with heaps and heaps of 
information and entertainment while the majority do not have access 
to the minimum information requirement. While one is buried under 
heaps of information, the other is in total ignorance. There is 
somewhere the lack of regulation and responsibility. It is the media 
education centres which can do something about bridging the wide 
gap of disparities. New thinking in this line may emerge from 
communication education centres. 


Concluding remarks 


Content and style being the most important aspects of media, the 
communicators are expected to be the jack of all trades and master 
of at least one form of media writing. Hence a balanced 
communication curriculum satisfying both the academic and 
professional requirements has to be structured. 
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A faculty can be called full-fledged if it has provisions for research, 
teaching, production of lab journal, audio-visual programmes and 
internship. The core staff, guest teachers and selected media 
professional together would give the basic input. 


Media-education centres should follow a uniform pattern of course 
curriculum as planned by the UGC with additional provisions to meet 
regional requirements. For instance, Eastern Indian centres should 
put stress on communication studies related to development, tribal 
welfare and disaster. To deal with contemporary issues, subjects like 
war reporting, violence communication, human rights, etc. may be 
incorporated to the journalism course curriculum. 


The faculties can be linked with local newspapers and radio stations 
for mutual benefit. The faculties may help prepare news and 
programmes for media and organise short-term refresher courses to 
meet media requirements. 


A four-year model integrated Communication and Journalism course 
like Engineering, Medicine or Law may be tried on experimental 
basis. 


In order to promote quality research and media monitoring role of the 
faculties and give incentives to communication teachers and 
professionals in the field an autonomous institutions which may be 
called as Media Academy or Sambad Academy may be formed at 
central and state levels in the likes of Sahitya Academy. 


In view of information overload and media proliferation as well as 
the socio-economic conditions of the country, a comprehensive 
communication policy seems to be the need of the hour. 


Dr. Dasarathi Mishra is Professor of Journalism and Mass Communication, 
Berhampur University, Berhampur (Orissa) 
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Table II 
Journalism Education Centres in Eastern India 


Assam : Guwahati University, Guwahati (1967) 
Assam University, Silchar (1995) 


Tezpur University, Tezpur (2001) 


Bihar : Ranchi University, Ranchi 
Meghalaya St. Anthony’s College, Shillong 
Orissa Berhampur University, Berhampur (1974) 


Sambalpur University, Sambalpur (1997) 

Utkal University, Bhubaneswar (2000) 
10. Indian Institute of Mass Communication, Dhenkanal (1994) 
11. Indian Institute of Media Studies, Bhubaneswar (1993) 
12. KSUB College, Bhanjanagar, Ganjam (1998) 


13. National Institute of Social Work and Social Services, 
Bhubaneswar (1993) 


West Bengal : 14. University of Calcutta (1950) 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. Bodhgaya University, Magadh 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


15. Jadavpur University, Jadavpur 
16. Burdwan University, Burdwan (1999) 
17. Rabindra Bharati University, Calcutta (2000) 


18. Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan and Ashutosh College of 
Communication, Calcutta 


19. Satyajit Ray Film and TV Institute, Calcutta 
20. South Calcutta Girls College, Calcutta 

21. Muralidhar Girls College, Calcutta 

22. Jaipuria College, Calcutta 

23. Netajinagar College, Calcutta 

24. APC College, 24 Prgs. (N) 
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Table DI 
Titles of the Model Course Papers 


M.A. Mass Communication 


AM b 


First Semester : 


. Principles of Mass Communication 
. Development of Media 
. Print Media — I 


Electronic Media (Radio and Television) 


. Advertising and Public Relations 


Second Semester : 


. Development Communication 


Communication Research 


. Media Laws and Ethics 
. International Communication 


. Media Management 


Third Semester : 


. Print Media — H 


. Radio 

. Television 

. Advertising 

. Public Relations / Corporate 


Communication 


Fourth Semester : 


. New Media Application 
. Intercultural Communication 


* Specialisation 


. Dissertation $ 
. Attachment (Intemship) 


B.A. (Hons) Mass Communication 


First Year 
Introduction to Mass Communication 
Reporting and Editing 

. Writing for Mass Media 

. Indian Government and Politics 

. Computer Application for Mass Media 


Second Year 

. Introduction to Audio-Visual Media 

. Advertising 
Culture, Society and Mass Media 

. Economic Development and Planning 
in India 

. International Relations and Politics 


Third Year | 

. Public Relations / Corporate 
Communication 

. Photo Journalism 


. Design and Graphics 
Indian Constitution and Media Law 
< Development Communication 


Bridge Course 

. Principles of Communication 
Mass Communication 

. Applied Mass Communication 





*Specialisation (Any one of the following) 


. Environmental Communication 


. Women, Children and Media 
. Science and Technology 


Communication t 


. Human Rights and Media 
. Alternative Media f 
. Political Communication 

. Health Communication 

. Rural Communication 


9. Communication and Disaster 
Management 


10. FM Radio 
11. Web Radio and Television 


12. Brand Management 
13. Film Studies 
14. Feedback Systems 
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Communication and Media Research in 
India : A Critical Appraisal 


K V Nagaraj 


Cae and media research in India is of recent 
origin. It has mainly been confined to academic institutions 
that do not focus much on either rigour or precision. Research 
in fact is a doubly neglected area by the Indian mass media. 
Study of Communication/Journalism as an academic discipline 
has a history of almost sixty years, but the history of research 
can be traced only from 1970s. Before that most of the 
academic research degrees were obtained by scholars who had 
been abroad for the purpose. Within India, research degrees 
were multidisciplinary and since no institution offered a 
doctorate in Journalism or Communication per se, research was 
conducted and guided in various other departments. While in 
most academic institutions, especially in the universities, 
research is highly superficial and academic in nature, on their 
part. It is virtually non-existent in media organisations. 
Advertising and PR agencies concentrate mostly on marketing 
research. No Indian newspaper or electronic media 
establishment has any Research and Development wing of 
improving the design or content of its fare. 


Résearch is the least prioritised sector’ in mass media 
communication. In academic institutions, research is focussed 
on media habits and content preference. It is mostly ‘effects 
research’ based on flexible sampling methods. Research into 
‘causes’ or causal research is rarely undertaken. The results 
do not always reflect the groundrealities. Only during the time 
of elections; media organisations opt for exit polls to know 
voter preference. With the Press Council of India and the 
Election Commission placing hurdles in the process of exit 
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polls, the scope for such a research has diminished. The 
staggering of election process in different parts of the country 
is cited as one reason for the ban to avoid the influence of exit 
polls on voters in other areas. 


The question of freedom of information will come into 
conflict with democratic elections here. If the people/voters 
can be rational, no influence under the sun takes place, so 
goes the argument. The fertile areas of media research are 
history, content analysis and agenda-setting. An updated and 
precise history of Indian Journalism, both of English and 
vernacular newspapers is still lacking. The role of nationalist 
newspapers during the freedom movement is not yet well 
documented. A comprehensive picture of the Indian press vis- 
a-vis social, political and cultural movements is very much a 
necessity. Unlike other countries, we lack a sense of history 
and do not preserve records and documents of importance nor 
we provide researchers access to them. That is why our 
historical research is hodgy and podgy. In contrast, the history 
of American journalism is well written by Frank Luther Mott 
and Edwin Emery. 


Agenda-setting 


The agenda-setting role of mass media has of late emerged as 
another popular area of research in western academic 
institutions. Hundreds of research reports are produced every 
year on various aspects of agenda-setting. Unfortunately, this 
field is totally neglected in India. Agenda-setting research can 
be both political and behavioristic. Both qualitative and 
quantitative techniques can be applied. With increasing media 
literacy, agénda-setting research assumes signifitance. 
Content analysis is yet another fast emerging area of research 
in India. Several good research works that can be compared 
with those international standard have been produced. Foreign 
news, developmental and environmental contents in 
newspapers have been analysed. However, content analysis of 
electronic media, web media and films can be undertaken by 
the young researchers. There is every need for us to shift from 
traditional content analysis to modern analysis. Structuralism 
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and semiology can also be brought into focus besides content 
effects. 


Management research is another grey area of media research. 
The world over media ownership and content selection are 
changing. Cross-media ownership is a reality. More media 
should result in more research. But the ground situation is 
confusing. Denis Mc Quail is correct when he says : “Media 
abundance creates problems for audience research, but also 
for the audience (individually experience). As long as the new 
abundance consists mainly of ‘more of the same’, which still 
seems to be largely the case, the likelihood is that pre-existing 
patterns of choice will survive or re-establish themselves 
sometimes in changed forms.” 


Research can be a good feedback and has some influence. But 
the media communicators attempt to twist or reject the 
research findings which do not support their productions and 
efforts. Fortunately, the audience research wing of All India 
Radio is doing an excellent work. And that is the advantage of 
public broadcasting system. On the contrary, satellite TV 
channels employ private research organisation to assess the 
public ratings of their programmes. Advertising and Public 
Relations are the two major allied fields that can generate any 
number of research proposals. However, the research done is 
both quantitatively and qualitatively abysmal. Not much 
emphasis has been laid on the communication aspect while the 
managerial aspect has been researched upon repeatedly. 
Similarly media laws provide ample scope for interesting 
research. Freedom of media, copyright (intellectual property 
rights), defamation, self-regulation, parliamentary privileges, 
official secrets contempt of judiciary and a host of other 
subjects can be the areas of quality research. 


New vistas 


Most early research in mass communication was done by 
sociologists and psychologists using their own tools. After the 
initial efforts, communication research has come to stay. 
Survey research is the most common research method 
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employed in India. Experimental research which is used to 
find out short-term behavioural and attitudinal changes in 
specific controlled conditions in uncommon in India. 
Differences in design, methodology and data mining have led 
to conflicts among researchers and media practitioners. 


Political communication is another area that demands research 
recognition in India. The political manifestos, leadership’s 
speeches, posters and advertisements during elections can be 
interesting topics for analyses. Film studies present a vast 
scope for research because India produces the largest number 
of feature films in many languages. The governmental 
involvement in media research in India is dismal. In many 
western countries, the governments fund many studies to 
assess the impact of media on various sections of the society. 
For example, the Surgeon-General’s report on the effects of 
TV Violence on children in the US. 


Media and education can be another important area for research 
in a developing country like India. How best media can be used 
for education or what is the utilitarian value of present 
educational broadcasting can be analysed through scientific 
methods. Perhaps the largest number of academic research is 
done in the field of developmental communication. Some 
interesting experiments and studies, of course, have enriched 
the area. This is one area, which has been exploited to the hilt. 
Not only those in the communication disciplines, but also the 
ones in related disciplines like agricultural extension, 
economics and anthropology have done excellent research in 
developmental communication. Media related gender studies, 
health communication, social communication, political 
communication, traditional (folk) media, economic journalism, 
cultural studies in communication, corporate communication, 
environmental communication and a host of other allied sectors 
should provide endless opportunities for research. New media 
with its emphasis on usability tests, especially in 
documentation can also be another fertile area for research. 


The saddest part is that we do not have many trained personnel 
either in qualitative or quantitative research in communication 
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or media. Efforts for a meaningful synthesis of both 
qualitative and quantitative applications has yielded only a 
marginal success and it is still a long way to go for its 
establishment. 5 


To remedy the anachronic situation, one of the suggestions is 
that training and orientation courses in Mass Communication 
should be organised regularly by those who have already been 
trained. There is a dearth of quality trainers in communication 
research and this will go a long way in standardising the 
effects. 


Establishment of separate research institutes/institutions for 
mass communication research can be explored. Regrettably, 
the Institute of Mass Communication, New Delhi, has failed 
to offer any leadership in media research efforts and instead 
has become an in-house training centre of the Information and 
Broadcasting Ministry. Perhaps a national apex body 
responsible for training, education and research in mass 
communication is the need of the hour. Just imagine that we 
have not made any attempt so far to devise a readability test 
for any Indian language newspaper. As mass media permeate 
and become all pervasive, research in mass communication 
should also expand in terms of both quality and quantity. 


Professor K V Nagaraj is Chairman of the Department of Mass Communication and 
Journalism, Mangalore University, Mangalagangothri (Karnataka). 
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An overview of UG Studies in Journalism 
Baidyanath Bhattacharjee 


ja and mass communication is generally taught in India at 
the post-graduate level either in the form of degree or diploma 
course under the auspices of the of university or premier private 
institutes. In the beginning, the primary objective of Journalism 
education was to provide disciplined training to aspiring graduates 
who were eager to join newspaper houses as reporters or sub-editors. 
Hence, the courses at the initial stage in the universities of Lahore, 
Punjab, Aligarh, Calcutta and Madras were designed to meet the 
challenges of newspaper journalism that was still under the spell of 
a missionary zeal for serving the nation and society. Later with the 
emergence of electronic media with its pervasive influence on society, 
radio and television journalism became an integral part of the 
curriculum. During the seventies in the last century, many central and 
state universities established Journalism departments in order to meet 
the increasing demands from the students for a professional course. 
In 1981, the UGC appointed a committee under the chairmanship of 
Appa Rao to investigate various issues relating to journalism 
education and possibilities of the course to grow as an academic 
discipline. The Appa Rao committee closely studied the prevailing 
situations of journalism education at that time and suggested a broad 
framework of academic discipline both at the Master’s and the 
Bachelor's level combining the elements of producing professional 
competence and pursuing knowledge seeking objectives. 

Origin 

Though the Appa Rao committee referred to the Bachelor’s level 
education in journalism, universities were mostly engaged in offering 
post-graduate degree in journalism in mass communication. In 1960, 


the Senate of the University of Calcutta initiated a proposal to 
introduce journalism as a B.A. pass subject at the college level. 
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Eminent journalist Chapalakanta Bhattacharya was actively involved 
with the first venture of undergraduate education, but the initiative 
for some reasons could not be implemented. 


Undergraduate education in journalism first saw light in 1975 when 
Mysore College affiliated to the Mysore University introduced B.A. 
pass course covering a comprehensive area of print, radio and 
television journalism. The course became very popular, especially 
among those who were inclined to take up journalism as a profession. 
There is no doubt that a passionate desire for becoming a journalist 
starts at the college where the students first get acquainted with 
knowledge-oriented specialized education. Exposure to subjects of 
liberal arts and social sciences help the students prepare the mindset 
for stepping into the profession of journalism. At the graduate level 
the students with such mindset can avail the best opportunity of 
disciplined journalism training for making themselves competent to 
enter a communication-relatéd career. 


Though the decision to introduce journalism at the B.A level was 
taken by the University of Calcutta in 1960, it was actually 
implemented in the early eighties. Since 1950, the University of 
Calcutta has been offering post-graduate courses in journalism and 
possibly the success and popularity of ‘the subject inspired the 
university authorities to explore the possibilities of journalism 
education at the undergraduate level. Many eminent teachers of the 
University’s postgraduate department had the American experience 
of journalism education consisting of both undergraduate and 
postgraduate studies. In USA at that time about 300 journalism 
schools were offering journalism courses at the B.A. standard. The 
syndicate of the University approved the introduction of the subject 
in 1978 and appointed a committee of experts to prepare the 
syllabus. Eminent journalist and one of the founders of the post- 
graduate Department of Journalism of the University of Calcutta, 
Chapalakanta Bhattacharya and another reputed teacher Nirodbaran 
Bhattacharya were actively involved in the process of framing the 
undergraduate syllabus for a pass subject comprising three hundred 
marks. But in the beginning, not a single college offered the 
subjects to the students opting for B.A. examination as a regular 
candidate. Only students appearing as private candidates could take 
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the subject as an optional paper for B.A. examination. The syllabus 
consisted of three papers, each containing one hundred marks. The 
first paper was titled Making of a Journal. It included topics relating 
to the production of reading matter in the form of news, editorial 
and other forms of non-news writing like features, column, review 
and letters to the editor. The second paper dealt with the 
management of newspaper covering various aspects like ownership 
pattern, advertisement, printing press and circulation. The third 
paper was titled Modern Social Trends. It incorporated various 
political, economic and constitutional issues considered important 
for being a good journalist. The main objective of the syllabus was 
providing a basic framework of education of journalism in the 
context of print media. 


In the beginning of the eighties, efforts were made by the University 
of Calcutta to start B.A. pass course in journalism in the colleges. 
The first college that came forward to introduce this course was 
Netajinagar College in Tollygunge, South Calcutta. The need of 
introducing professional courses at the undergraduate level was 
realized much before the UGC took the initiative in introducing 
vocational courses at the college level. It may be recalled that the 
UGC had also made arrangements for introducing Mass 
Communication as a vocational subject at the undergraduate level. 


Instant support came from the state government for starting BA 
course in journalism. The then education minister Professor Sambhu 
Ghosh and urban development minister Mr Prasanta Sur took keen 
interest in starting the undergraduate course of journalism at the 
Netajinagar College. There were also some academics and 
professionals who were actively involved in this process that led to 
the debut of journalism education at the college level. Noted among 
them were Prof. Anil Basak, Prof. Dilip Chakraborty, Prof Nirod 
Bhattacharya, Prof. Sunit Mukherjee, former head, Department of 
Journalism of Calcutta University and Prof. Sourin Banerjee. 
Government order approving the introduction of the subject in 
Netajinagar College was issued in August 1979. An inspection team 
comprising subject experts, Prof. Sunit Mukherjee and Prof. Nirod 
Bhattacharya later visited the college. 


The first batch of students with journalism as a pass paper was 
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admitted in 1982 and they appeared in the BA final examination in 
1984 from Netajinagar College. In 1988, the second college that 
secured approval from the government as well as the University of 
Calcutta was Muralidhar Girls’ College in South Calcutta. Soon the 
subject became very popular among students and many colleges tried 
to get affiliation of this subject that attracted a large number of 
students inclined to take journalism as a profession. In 1997, four 
colleges, APC College in North 24 Parganas, Jaipuria College in 
north Calcutta, Surendranath College for Women in central Calcutta 
and South Calcutta Girls’ College in south Calcutta obtained 
affiliation for journalism as a pass subject. 


Meanwhile UGC sent a circular to all universities urging them to 
Start Bachelor courses in subjects that were being offered at the 
postgraduate level. At that time, Dr Santosh Bhattacharya was the 
vice-chancellor of the University. Prof. Sunit Mukherjee and Prof. 
Nirod Bhattacharya, the two eminent teachers of the post-graduate 
department honours course at the college level. 


Honours Course 


As the pass course became popular among students and proved its 
viability as an academic discipline, the University of Calcutta started 
exploring possibilities of introducing honours course in Journalism. 
In 1988, Netajinagar College — the first college that started pass 
course in 1982 — approached the government and the University for 
getting affiliation to the honours course in journalism. Inspection by 
the University and the government was duly completed but the 
proposal lay with the government for a long time. The Board of 
Studies attached to the UG Council of the Calcutta University 
prepared a comprehensive and balanced syllabus for honours course 
covering a wide variety of relevant topics related to mass media and 
its impact on society. 


The syllabus is composed of eight papers divided into 16 halves. For 
part I, there are four papers with eight halves covering mainly various 
aspects of newspaper journalism ranging from the history of the 
press, ethics, press laws, editing, reporting, newspaper management 
to writing techniques and theories of mass communication. A separate 
half in the fourth paper has been allotted for practical aimed at 
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imparting practical knowledge of report writing, editing, designing 
page lay-out, feature and editorial writing. In part II there are also 
four papers addressing the topics of radio, television advertisement, 
public relations and films. The last half in the eighth paper is for 
practical, dealing with the practices of audio-visual media, 
advertisement and public relations. 


The first batch of honours students appeared for Part I examination 
in 1997 from the two colleges — Netajinagar College and Muralidhar 
Girls’ College. All the successful students of Part I sat for the Part I 
examination in 1998 and obtained honours in second class. The first 
batch of students passing with honours got directly admitted to the 
MA course of the Calcutta University. But from the next year, the 
University reserved admission to only 25 students, i.e. 33 per cent 
seats for the honours graduates in Journalism and Mass 
Communication and the rest are required to sit for the entrance 
examination for admission to the course like the honours graduates 
in other subjects. This is a unique stipulation for admission of 
honours students to the M.A. course. 


Journalism honours course under the University of Calcutta was 
the first venture in India as an integrated extensive undergraduate 
academic discipline. After four years, in 1999, Delhi University 
started journalism honours in five constituent colleges, one of 
which was Lady Shri Ram College — a premier institution of the 
Capital. In Calcutta, the two colleges offering honours course 
faced a heavy rush of students. The University of Calcutta readily 
appreciated the situation and made arrangements for extending 
affiliation to another two colleges, APC College of New 
Barrackpore and Rashtraguru Surendranath College of Barrackpore. 
Subsequently affiliation was further extended to Asutosh College 
and South Calcutta Girls’ College. In 1998, the syndicate of the 
University changed the name of the subject. ‘Journalism’ was 
replaced by ‘Journalism and Mass Communication’ following the 
change in name of the post-graduate department on similar lines. 
One of the striking points for this change was certainly the 
widening the horizon of mass media studies with the inclusion of 
broadcast journalism, video production, film studies, public 
relations and advertisement into the syllabus. 
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Present Scenario 


The late nineties saw a sea change in the operation of mass media 
and its tremendous effect on the society. Rapid technological 
development has brought about a new reality that has tended to 
change the fabric cultural perceptions in the society. Proliferation of 
satellite channels, video boom and the emergence of the Internet gave 
birth to the concept of mass culture that has changed the face of 
social communication. People have become less socially interactive 
and instead entered into a world of media-driven interaction that 
determines the course of relations between people and the world. 
Socially alienated individuals depend solely on the mass media for 
understanding the reality of globalisation. Ever increasing influence 
of mass media on society, particularly upon urban society inspired 
people to know more about the media world — which itself became 
the predominant agency of social change. Understanding media 
operation as well as its phenomenal impact on globalisation was 
considered very important for developing an integrated modern 
outlook, supposed to be an important characteristic of modern man. 


The utility of a mass communications and journalism course can be 
viewed from two sides. Learning the techniques and skills of media 
operations, provides a realistic opportunity for young aspirants who 
want to join the media industry — both electronic and print — as 
professionals. Like other professional disciplines, journalism too 
requires an integrated professional course particularly in the direction 
of producing more responsible journalists to meet new challenges in 
a society described by Marshall McLuhan as a global village. The 
other side deals with the exploration of knowledge, based on 
extensive research scientifically examining various aspects of media- 
society relationships. 


The present scenario of journalism and mass communication 
education appears to be good in the light of the increasing demand 
of students for joining the course, supposed to provide a basic 
training as well as an understanding about media related vocation. 
Till now five batches of students have successfully passed honours 
examination and many of them have been well placed in various 
satellite channels and newspaper houses. A few of them have also 
joined the profession of advertising and public relations. 
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One of the striking advantages of undergraduate studies is that young 
fresh graduates are ready for joining the media industry with 
professional inclination and conviction. The young graduates having 
a comprehensive knowledge about media operations and journalistic 
skills can be easily moulded to the needs of the profession. The scope 
of the media studies is also increasingly widening as the society 
comes under the pervading influence of mass media and vice versa. 
Students who find the subject interesting for higher studies can also 
join post-graduate studies in order to pursue research based higher 
learning in journalism and mass communication. The honours course 
always provides extensive support to the Masters’, M Phil and PhD 


programmes. 
Critical Overview 


Despite the fact that undergraduate journalism education has been 
quickly gaining momentum, a lot remains to be done for making it 
more disciplined, cohesive and up to date so that students with an 
undergraduate degree can meet all sorts of professional challenges in 
the media industry. Apart from professional aspects, involving 
industry-oriented training there remains a greater scope of pursuing 
knowledge based theoretical studies on the relationship between 
media and society. A well organized and disciplined journalism 
course at the undergraduate level will be of immense help to realise 
the objectives of achieving professional excellence as well as 
attaining the levels of higher learning. 


The UGC, in order to bring uniformity in the courses in journalism 
and mass communication across the country, recommended some 
broad patterns of communication education to be taken up by the 
universities. One of the patterns recommended by the Appa Rao 
committee dealt with undergraduate courses in journalism and mass 
communication. It stated arrangements be made to offer “journalism 
as an optional subject at the undergraduate level in the three year 
programme. This could be introduced by certain colleges and 
universities leading to the award of the bachelor degree in Arts with 
journalism an optional subject.” (UGC report, 1981.) 


Recently the UGC has prepared a model syllabus for post-graduate 
and undergraduate courses and sent circular to all universities to 
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follow the model syllabus in order to update their existing syllabus 
in journalism and mass communication. The UGC model syllabus for 
honours course is an extensive one comprising 1000 marks. Emphasis 
has been given on computer training which appears to be an 
important and integral factor in updating the journalism course for 
meeting the ever increasing demands of the industry. The University 
of Calcutta has already updated undergraduate honours and general 
courses following the norms prescribed by the UGC. Though there 
appears to be a great deal of similarity between the UGC model 
syllabus and the present one, which is also an extensive exercise 
covering the various aspects of journalism and mass communication, 
scope of updating still exists to suit the demands of the rapidly 
changing media scenario. 


Resource persons can contribute a lot for the success of any course. 
Journalism and mass communication is no exception. The present 
faculty position in colleges is not at all satisfactory, since most 
colleges offering journalism and mass communication, both honours 
and pass, do not have full time teachers and the entire department is 
run by part-timers. Along with the updating of the syllabus, the staff 
pattern needs to be streamlined. According to Calcutta University 
prescribed norms, there must be at least four fulltime teachers for 
running an honours department in a college. But many colleges 
offering honours courses are yet to get the approval of the first 
fulltime post. This poor staffing pattern has created uncertainty in 
ensuring required teaching days in the department. 


Another prime requisite for the success of a professionally inclined 
course is the practical exposure — only this can provide students the 
right opportunity in learning the basics of media operation. This 
- exposure is difficult inside the classroom. It is possible only if the 
students are taken to the media industry be it newspaper, magazine, 
radio or television. Students may visit advertising agencies and public 
relations departments of various companies for observing the ongoing 
processes of mediated mass communication work. The departments 
of journalism must be provided with the facility of ensuring 
cooperation with the media industry. Colleges under the patronage of 
the UG council of the university can seek the cooperation of the 
media industry in providing the students the opportunity of practical 
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training during vacations. Cooperation between the colleges and the 
media industry will definitely make the course much more 
meaningful. There is no doubt that the media industry may not be 
wiling to extend such cooperation by taking the onus of student 
training when they are already under overpressure from their own 
schedule. In an age of high professionalism, no institution can be 
expected to go out of their way to be generous in meeting the 
demands of the educational institutions on an almost permanent basis. 
But if proper initiative is taken by the university to convince that such 
training would be useful in preparing the future workforce for the 
media, getting cooperation from the media will not be such a difficult 
proposition. They have already been giving such training to the post- 
graduate students, so extending such facilities within well-designed 
framework for the undergraduate students cannot be totally 
unexpected from the industry. Apart from big newspapers and 
satellite channels there are a number of medium and smali 
newspapers which can be approached for providing such training 
facilities to the students. 


In the backdrop of reducing the financial burden of the government 
on higher education and increased emphasis on making the colleges 
financially more self-sustained, it would be very good if the colleges 
try to seek collaboration with computer training institutes and media 
organizations for training the students. The deal must be based on 
sharing fees, which will be charged from the students on the 
stipulated condition that they will be provided the required training 
facilities like learning software programmes, technicalities of 
software audio-visual production and latest developments of printing 
processes. Colleges have already started entering into agreements 
with computer training institutes like Tata Infotech, Webel and 
Globsyn Technologies for giving computer training to the students. 
Only the scope of collaboration will have to be expanded for meeting 
demands of journalism and mass communication students as more 
agencies are to be approached for cooperation with the colleges. 


Beyond Professionalism 


The most serious point at this moment regarding journalism and mass 
communication education as a whole is not simply inculcating the 
elements of professionalism in the curriculum, but to explore myriad 
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possibilities leading to understanding the intricacies of politics, 
economics, social psychology and cultural change. Interrelationships 
between the individual and the social institutions, between the 
government and social agencies are to be thoroughly investigated to 
find out the variables influencing the media-society relations. 


Appa Rao Committee on Journalism Education (UGC Report, 1981) 
expressed concerns for pursuing the objectives of knowledge 
searching which was considered important to understanding social 
change and progress. The Report highlighted the need for establishing 
the knowledge-based premise aimed at restructuring the whole 
framework of journalism and mass communication education. The 
Oregon Report of Everette E. Denis also provided a new vision of 
journalism education by highlighting the aspects that go for a unified 
and integrated treatment of mass media studies. According to Denis, 
the integrated approach is basically aimed at serving the public 
interest. f 


The minimum prescribed qualification for joining either newspaper 
and magazine or radio and television as reporter or sub-editor is still 
a graduate degree with a journalistic aptitude and flair for writing. 
Another prerequisite for being a good journalist must certainly be an 
energetic mind as well as the physical ability to meet the challenges 
of the profession and to bear the strain and the pressure of the time- 
bound duty that often stretches to more than 24-hours. Media houses 
naturally prefer to recruit young enthusiastic graduates who can 
render the best of their services with a lot of energy. There is no 
doubt that the media houses will be greatly benefited if they can find 
their suitable candidates from journalism graduates who have 
completed a rigorous and disciplined professional course which gives 
. More emphasis on producing responsible journalists. Journalism , 
graduates, preferably honours graduates, will certainly enrich the 
media industry with their professional knowledge gathered at the 
college level. And the students who are interested in pursuing higher 
studies in journalism may opt for admission to the MA course. 


Undergraduate journalism education on the lines prescribed by 
eminent media scholars like Wilbur Schramm and Everette E. Denis 
not only increases the quality of the profession but also strengthens 
the foundation of journalism education as a whole. We have to share 
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what Denis stated “no one is better suited or has better values for the 
worthy task of bringing the nation into the information age with 
wisdom and intelligence than the field of journalism education.” It 
would be good if this education starts blossoming at the 
undergraduate level with an integrated cohesive approach to pursue 
the lofty goals in pursuit of knowledge as well as to achieve 
professional excellence. 


Dr Baidyanath Bhattacharjee is Reader-Head of the Department of Journalism and 
Mass Communication at Muralidhar Giris’ College, Kolkata. 
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Journalism and Mass Communication 
Course : A Working Plan 


Uttam Sengupta 


vividly recall an encounter way back in 1977, which will serve to 

underscore my misgivings about journalism courses. I was then 
editing an English weekly newsmagazine in Ranchi called The New 
Republic. This was several months after the emergency was 
withdrawn in January that year, the election that followed and in 
which Mrs. Gandhi was trounced and the opposition formed its first 
government at the center. A boy dropped in one day and sought 
employment as a journalist. He had graduated in journalism from the 
BHU (Beneras Hindu University), hailed from Calcutta and there he 
was, looking for a job in Ranchi. Curious, I asked him why he had 
not tried elsewhere and he replied that he had indeed made all kinds 
of efforts but in vain. I persisted in asking him for details and wanted 
to know why he had been denied a job. I will never forget an 
experience that he narrated. It seems he had gone to the Northern 
. India Patrika at Allahabad looking for a job. They agreed to put him 
through a test but it did not work out. What kind of a test, I asked. 
The news editor, he replied, had asked him to go out and a write a 
copy on the public transport system in Allahabad—before, during 
and after emergency. I eagerly asked him what his findings were. 


Even after all these tears' I distinctly remember his reply. “But I never 
wrote it,” he protested and looking at my incredulous eyes, added, “T 
told the news editor that I was new to the city and knew nobody; 
therefore I could not possibly write the report”. Needless to say, the boy 
did not get the job. And obviously he was a misfit in the profession, 
which required him to be curious, enterprising and ready for new 
challenges. Since then I generally have a poor opinion of most such 
courses on offer and believe that students who do well in the profession 
owe much less to such courses and a lot more to their own efforts. 
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The mushroom growth in such courses is frightening. Even when we 
started off in the profession in the seventies, it was not a very 
lucrative profession. Naturally, most people who fail to get into other 
areas, drifted in journalism. A quarter century later I still have this 
strong suspicion that a majority of the students opt for journalism 
courses they are at a dead end and have no clue about their future. 
The universities have made it worse by many of these courses into 
self-financing courses. A large number of parents end up paying a lot 
of money in hope that their wards would land jobs as journalists after 
completing such courses. 


I think it is criminal on the part of universities to take students for 
a ride. There should be proper counseling before they apply for such 
courses. The selection should be far more rigorous and the 
examination should be tough enough to ensure that only the very best 
manage to pass it. There are good reasons for it. Unlike medicine, 
engineering, information technology or even management-—jobs and 
journalists are rather few and possibly one-tenth of the above 
categories mentioned. Even when a region supports one hundred 
thousand doctors—it is unlikely that such region would have a more 
than a couple of thousand journalists, which will work out to just one 
or two per cent of the number of doctors. Moreover, the profession 
of journalism is uncertain and requires a different kind of a 
temperament. Ability to cope with stress, difficult situations and 
difficult people; ability to sink self and take a broader view, are traits 
which everyone does not have. 


It is unfair therefore to select the students who have different idea 
about the profession. The course component, to my mind, should be 
designed to develop three kinds of skill. The first is of course the 
basics, technicalities or nitty gritty of print media or electronic media 
as the case may be. The second is to develop communication skills— 
the ability to write better, speak well, and ask relevant questions and 
also the ability to comprehend difficult passages. Finally the course 
must equip the students with the ability to learn everyday and from 
his experiences the ability to react to them professionally. Armed 
with these three sets of skills, the student can be an asset to any 
organization and do anything from accountancy to advertising. 
Indeed, such courses must be marketed as the foundation course so 
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as to prepare the students for further specialization, Left to myself, 
I would like some components of journalism and mass 
communication to included in the school curriculum. At the under 
graduate level there should be courses I mass communication while 
at PG the students must be allowed to specialize for two years either 
in TV, Radio or On-line journalism. Advertising or in Corporate 
Communication and PR. This kind of a structure would also help 
open up some teaching posts for those who complete these courses. 
The industry alone will never be able to absorb the large number of 
young people passing out every year, say 500 of them i in West Bengal 
alone at a conservative estimate, 


Finally, is it possible to devise a course that equips students to work 
. on their own? Can they write scripts, run a PR agency from home, 
start a cable network, launch an area specific newspaper or produce 
a programme for the Radio? 


4 





Mr Uttam Sengupta, a noted media personality, was Resident Editor of The Times 
of India, Kolkata. At present Mr Sengupta is e senior editor of The Telegraph, 
Kolkata. 
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Suicidology and Popular Culture 
Portrayal of Suicides in Modern Hindi Films 


Tapati Basu 
Sujata Mukherjee 


I has been almost seven decades since films first made its foray 
into the Indian households. During this time, the medium has 
undergone considerable changes with the historical conjunction of a 
series of events focused on the development of the nation itself. What 
emerged from this is that films gradually gained an all-powerful 
position that not only sought to remodel the erstwhile social 
institutions and practices therein, but was also in turn remodeled by 
them. Perhaps it will be understood now that in a country like India 
where films have made such late entry, it will have a significant role 
in formulating the popular culture of India that has so vividly 
transformed itself from medium incorporating tedious and 
monotonous images of erstwhile social values to that of 
entertainment. In fact, it was following the gradual open door policy 
of the government and the entry of Multinational corporations that 
changed the total meaning and usage among the audience. 
Supplemented by the growing presence of non-attachment to any 
particular ideology and the hybridization of identities, films gradually 
started experimenting with subjects that were erstwhile considered 
taboo, like same sex relationships, violence in different shades, the 
emergence of the anti-hero instead of the villain, and bizarre concepts 
of revenge and torture inundating the screens. By the end of the mid 
ninetees, the Hindi film genre in India underwent a metamorphosis 
with the whole social scene suddenly bursting with communal 
violence and intolerance, which perhaps was the greatest reason why 
suicides and suicidology played such a vital role in Hindi films. 


The reason for dwelling into this introduction is to suggest that any 
study of films and its inherent codes or the portrayal of suicides in 
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it cannot but take into consideration two aspects—one is the tradition 
of violence in that particular culture that fosters a specific genre of 
suicide portrayal and secondly the everyday practices and its 
articulation, particularly the level of intolerance and expectations that 
are meted out on individuals in the everyday spheres of his life. The 
latter is known as popular culture. Thus, it can be said that the study 
of popular culture and the situation of violence in our day-to-day 
lives serves as an important parameter in the depiction of suicides by 
filmic narratives. Likewise, the first section of this chapter will deal 
with the theory of suicidology 'as situated in our popular culture, in 
the articulation of its practices in everyday life and then proceed on 
to see how this is reflected in mainstream Hindi films 


It is necessary to mention in this connection that compared to the 
earlier didactic image, filmic text grew over time more variegated, 
more complex, opening up a lot of meanings and connecting a large 
set of practices. Tracing the role of suicides, it became more 
gruesome, the contexts getting more seamier, enabling its audience to 
draw multiple meanings. At the same time, the sociopolitical 
conditions in the country, the contradictions of regionality, the 
political condition, gender bias and differences in stakes ruled 
supreme which pronounced its reflections in films manifesting as 
political and social violence. According to Ananda Mitra, “Culture in 
India needs, to be considered in connection with the diversity of 
languages, religions and regions that India represents. It also needs to 
be considered in combination with the variety of practices around 
various cultural forms.” 


Therefore, a critical study of suicide portrayals in Hindi films capture 
the volatile cultural map of India where several contradictory forces 
constantly interact with each other—riots, abductions, terrorism, rape, 
mayhem, massacre mutilations, gender bias, beating, burning, 
bombing changing the position of films as a genre too. In the last 
decade, India went through a tumultuous phase in the national history. 
First, there was the political secessionist trauma of the Punjab 
militants that culminated in the assassination of the then Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi. This trailed off huge terrorist attacks ? and 
the emergence of suicide bombers in different parts of the country. 
Under the leadership of Rajiv Gandhi, fresh controversies sprouted 
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over the Bofors scandal. Before that phase was over, the Tamil 
militants staged their protests and a suicide bomber too assassinated 
Rajiv Gandhi in 1984. After this the whole political scenario went 
topsy-turvy with the emergence of coalition parties with the BJP 
coming to power, triggering off the worst rioting in the century. 
Pumped with strong Hindu fundamentalist tendencies, a wing of the 
BJP started an active propaganda against all things Swadeshi 
belonging to the genre of Hindutva, finally escalating into a 
controversy over the legitimacy of a Muslim mosque at Ayodhya. 
This sparked off massacres and communal rioting in all parts of the 
country. Thousands were killed, mutilated, raped, people were burnt 
alive, houses were torched, children were killed and all sorts of 
violence took place shaking the country to its roots. 


It is at this juncture that we need to take a break from the suicidal 
tendencies triggered off by social and political trauma and delve into 
the theory of suicidology, in order to have a better understanding 
about the myths surrounding it and how it has been represented in the 
popular medium of the Hindi film. 


Suicidology : A Definition 

Suicidology combines knowledge and methods of inquiry from 
several fields such as psychology, psychiatry, physiology and 
sociology for the research, treatment and prevention of suicide. 
Naturally, suicidologists have their own definition of suicide. What is 
important to understand about suicidological definitions of suicide is 
the context in which they are made. The context is that suicide should 
be prevented, and the first step in preventing suicide is by 
understanding its causes. Naturally, a suicidological definition of 
suicide would be concerned mostly with the causes of suicide, and 
“ not such much by which instances of death qualify as a suicide. 


One very detailed definition of suicide is given by Edwin 
Shneidman,’? a central figure in the field of suicidology. He says 
“Currently in the Western world, suicide is a conscious act of self- 
induced annihilation, best understood as a multidimensional malaise 
in a needful individual who defines an issue for which the suicide is 
perceived as the best solution.” 


Suicide, the self killing the self, is a crisis of the self. Despite this, 
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there is little discussion of the self in suicidology. Instead we find 
many implied selves from the various disciplines that come together 
under the umbrella of suicidology. The physical, objective sciences of 
biology and medicine, focussing on the physical body, have little to 
say about the subjective experience of selfhood. This is appropriate, 
for when a genuine biological condition is the cause of suffering then 
good medicine is necessary. Subjective psychological issues arise in 
medicine, interestingly in pain management particularly, and also in 
some of the more holistic, body-mind schools of medicine. But a 
neurological explanation of consciousness is still a long way off so 
even if we accept the questionable assumption that the brain is the 
organ of the mind we must admit that what we know about the brain 
is much less than what we don’t yet know. 


I must briefly mention sociology because it seems mandatory in 
suicidology to mention Durkheim. The cultural and social contexts of 
suicidology require more attention be given to the sickness of society 
rather than the current emphasis on it as a sickness of the individual. 
For real suicide prevention, that is, to minimise suicidality arising 
rather than just treating it after it has already arisen, we need to stop 
blaming the victim so much and address issues such as social 
isolation, poverty, homelessness, domestic violence and the 
institutionalised abuse of our children. At the individual level though, 
the concepts of self in sociology and social psychology emphasise 
our relationships with others. These are relevant and useful, but the 
conceptual weakness here is that the self is defined in terms of some 
‘other’ self - a tautology where the self itself remains undefined. 


Some of the most interesting current research into the self and 
subjectivity is found in the work of post-modern thinkers in cultural 
studies and philosophy. These are not frivolous academic speculations 
but important contributions to how we come to know ourselves. 
Although rarely discussed in suicidology, these ideas are relevant and 
useful for our understanding of the self that is at the core of suicidality. 


Meantime, within the suicidal individual, this poorly understood, 
subjective experience of the self is active in all its complexity and 
subtlety. These many dimensions of selfhood are fused into a single 
identity which is in crisis. They cannot be looked at in isolation without 
losing the wholeness of the suicidal experience. Paraphrasing Alvarez 
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in The Savage God, we must at all times remember that the decision to 
take one’s life is as vast and complex and mysterious as life itself. 


Suicides in Reel Life : An Overview of New Age Hindi Film 


Economics behind us, it is possible now to offer a few stray 
observations, not necessarily tied together with the string of theory, on 
the new hero of contemporary films. For those of us who grew up in the 
1970s and 80s, the natural, though not exclusive, point of reference in a 
comparative exercise are the films of those decades. And, to the extent 
that Amitabh Bachchan dominated those decades, his towering angry- 
young-man presence is the one which naturally comes to mind as the 
contrast to the new ‘consumable’ hero who has taken over. 


Typically, this new hero ın the Hindi film tends to be Punjabi, rich 
and conformist. It was not so earlier. Erstwhile heroes were rarely 
given an explicit regional and linguistic affiliation. Even if the actors 
were not all Hindu, their roles were implicitly so, and one could 
guess that they were not Dalit, but beyond that the film did not tell 
you much. Raj Kapoor, Dev Anand, Dilip Kumar, Rajendra Kumar, 
Dharmendra, they all spent a lifetime playing characters who got 
introduced, a trifle ludicrously, as ‘Mr Amar’, or ‘Mr Anand’, or ‘Mr 
Raj’. Even Amitabh Bachchan was normally just Vijay, or, if he was 
a UP kayasth, then perhaps he would be Vijay Kumar Shrivastava. 
But this fact was never really stressed. True, in some films he played 
the Muslim, or at least carried a Muslim name: Muggadar ka 
Sikandar and Coolie spring to mind. His famous Christian role is of 
course the appealing street-smart guy in Amar Akbar Anthony. 
Carrying the logic of this hit further, Manmohan Desai, in Naseeb, 
gave him simultaneously three names, Hindu, Muslim, Christian: 
John Jaani Janardan. But the context in such cases is clearly benign. 


No more. The ‘Rahuls’ and ‘Prems’ of the 1990s are very much 
Malhotra and Khanna, and the Anjalis and the Simrans they fall for are 
Oberoi and Grewal. Earlier heroes were either poor and had the rich girl 
fall for them—Lawaaris—or were rich and fell for the poor girl— 
Sharabi. Or, sometimes, they were poor, and unsuccessfully coveted 
the rich girl—Muqqadar ka Sikandar. In any case, usually there was a 
threat—or promise, depending on how you look at it—of violating or 
transgressing social and economic boundaries. Not that such 
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boundaries were really transgressed. Far from it. A variety of tricks 
were devised for this purpose. Either the hero just died, as in Muqqadar 
ka Sikandar, or it was revealed (to the hero, that is; the audience knew 
all along) that he is in fact the long-lost son of a rich man, as in 
Lawaaris. This made matters simple—through the film, you could have 
the poor hero mouthing populist rhetoric against wealth, and in the end, 
when it really mattered, he ended up with oodles of it. 


Even when the hero was not poor himself, he needed to identify with 
the poor in a variety of ways. There are several films of earlier times 
(particularly of the 1950s and 1960s) where the hero is a qualified 
professional, an engineer or a doctor, who fights, or at least speaks, 
for the poor. Or if he is rich, then he often has a poor friend who he 
looks upon as a brother. Sometimes, he is the son of a rich 
industrialist or landlord who doles out largesse to poor workers or 
peasants, much to the chagrin of the father and the old and irritating 
munshi. Or, if he is Amitabh Bachchan, he realises utopia by simply 
leading the poor into the rich man’s house and asking them to occupy 
it—Lawaaris and Coolie. 


This need to identify with the masses was most endearingly 
encapsulated in a now-extinct convention of the Hindi film: the male 
solo number early in the film which introduced the hero. Typically, 
the song would establish the hero as a hopeless romantic, on the 
lookout for the right one to give his heart to, and one would see a 
Shammi Kapoor or a Rajesh Khanna driving in an opentop down 
idyllic hillsides and lush fields where doll-like peasant girls would 
coyly wave at him. Hindi cinema has never been naturalistic, so there 
is no point complaining that the girls look anything but peasant. But 
today, the heroes do not have any peasantry watching their passage. 
As a matter of fact, song picturisation itself has undergone a pretty 
dramatic change. The satellite boom has resulted in songs looking 
more and more like music videos, and having an increasingly 
autonomous space in the narrative of the film (though of late, context- 
specific songs have started making a limited comeback), and both 
these changes have been obvious to most film-goers. 


But along with these, another, less noted change has taken place. Of 
the films from an earlier time, from Ramaiya Vasta Vaiya to Khaike 
Paan Banaras Wallah, anybody would be able to come up with a 
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ready list of hit songs that have rural or urban labouring classes 
dancing and singing with the hero(ine). Of the films of the 1990s, 
you will notice that films have banished labouring classes from song 
picturisations altogether. Forget about the rich boy teeny-bopper 
romance films of Shah Rukh Khan and Salman Khan, this is even 
true of Aamir Khan films like Rangeela, Ghulam and Raja 
Hindustani, where he plays the poor boy. The exception has perhaps 
been Govinda, the only truly comic hero since Kishore Kumar: in 
Coolie No. 1, he is, well, a coolie. But after the delightful Dulhe 
Raja, where he is the intransigent youth who refuses to move his 
roadside dhaba from in front of Kader Khan’s five-star hotel, even 
Govinda seems to have pretty much shed his proletarian image. 


The excerpt hereafter illustrates in a detailed analysis, the complexity 
of the contradictions around the questions of suicides and its 
representation in popular Hindi films, whether it is a myth created 
around an obsolete Indian tradition of self immolation or whether it 
is the product of the everyday articulation with a variety of other 
practices that are common to India’s modern popular culture. 


Portrayal of Suicides in Hindi Films 


The turbulent 80s served as a great background for both artistic and 
commercial films to deliver images of suicides . The first blow to the 
ordinary audience , who was all this while blissfully a part of the 
screen romance where everything turned out to be rosy in the end and 
boy united with girl—came with the hit cinma of the 80s—Qayamat 
Se Qayamat Tak. Starring newcomers Aamir Khan and Juhi Chawla, 
the narrative instantly caught the fancies of the younger generations 
as it depicted youthful romance among adverse surroundings. 


Aamir Khan and Juhi Chawla belonged to two families which had a 
long history of rivalry. As their destination was, they fell in love and 
against all odds and parental pressures, eloped to lead a better life. 
However, their love could not stand the mutual rivalries and the wrath 
of their parents, and they committed suicide together to be united in 
death if not while alive. The film thus goes on to capture the feudal 
essence of the erstwhile Rajput society, which valued family prestige 
more dearer to an individual’s life. The film is also a copy of the 
evergreen story of Romeo and Juliet, written by Shakespeare. The 
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film won immediate accolades because of the theme chosen was 
close to everyones hearts. Not only this, the film also managed to 
portray the valour of ones own clan—and that anyone who goes 
against the ideology of the feudal setup has to die. However, this film 
was also unique in the way that it countered feudal values of 
patriarchy and control over family by empasising that love was the 
most powerful and Supreme emotion and that death was no barrier to 
two true lovers. 


Compared to this film on youthful love the parallel movie Saaransh 
starring vcteran actor Anupam Kher depicted the rapid degeneration 
of society and the erosion of ethics and personal values. It is the story 
of a teacher,and a patriot, Anupam Kher who commits suicide, unable 
to cope with the changing times—where deceit and corruption was 
the rule of the day. He ends his life, by committing suicide. The story 
reflects the remnants of ideology and humanitarianism at a time when 
liberlisation rules the roost and consumerism is the word of the day. 
The patriotic father, old and fatigued, and who has served the country 
during the war of independence comes to collect the ashes of his 
dead son from the airlines’ office and is maltreated. He then goes to 
voice his protest to a senior officer who eventually turns out ot be his 
old student. The contradictions and trauma which the old father 
undergoes, seeing the change in society drives him to depression and 
he commits suicide. 


Another facet in the portrayal of suicides can be seen in the film 
Unishe April directed by Rituparno Ghosh. By this film, he explores 
the relationship between a danseuse mother with that of her daughter, 
who is a doctor. The narrgtiye revolves around the death of the father 
and how the daughter indirectly blames the mother for his death. It 
- also deals with how, the daughter who is unable to cope up with her 
father’s death and with the rising complications in her own love life, 
tries to commit suicide by consuming sleeping pills. However, the 
mood of the film soon uplifts from its gloomy ambience and dark 
situations when the trauma of suicide is replaced with the scenes 
where the mother who was so long abhorred by the daughter comes 
to her rescue and comforts her. This again shows another aspect of 
the Indian popular culture, where the inability to cope with situations 
in life is countered by positive influences, which depict love, care 
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and understanding that is required to bring out a person of his/her 
Joneliness. 


One of the most reme,bered film during the 80s also remembered for 
its superb music was Ek Duje Ke Liye Starring newcomers Kamal 
Haasan and Rati Agnihotri, , this film was again inspied by the 
discourse of Romeo and Juliet, only this time it is caste and 
regionality that goes against the lovers. Kamal Haasan plays the role 
of Basu, a South Indian boy who is besotted by Punjab born Sapna, 
played by Rati Agnihotri. 


The love of the couple is so profound and all consuming that when 
the girls’ parents burn the photograph of the boy (Basu), the girl 
twirls the ashes of the photo in her tea cup and swallows it. This 
shows how the younger generation wanted to go against patriarchy 
and any other forms of social control. Not only this, the film aptly 
depicts how India is essentially caste-ridden and superstitious. Afetr 
this different forms of punishments are bestowed on the couple, and 
they undergo their ‘test of love’ by being forced to live apart for one 
year. After many twists and turns in the plot, unable to bear the pain 
of being raped by the villain, Sapna commits suicide to save her 
honor and Basu also dies in the all engulfing abyss. 


Suicides due to Rape in Hindi Films — 


It is not true that Hindi films only go to portray incidents that take 
place in the metropolitan cities. It also , though the percentage is not 
much depict social existence going out of control, and the mafia 
world taking the reins from the government, where the world is very 
shabby with a camouflage of multinational culture, snazzy shopping 
malls, glitz and glamour. Outside of the cities and metros lies the 
‘real’ India, where society rules in a harsh, stern and most unforgiving 
and orthodox manner. The India that most requires changing, where 
the world of the silver screen is a familiar and beloved one. It is in 
this India that strange and backward beliefs have been perpetuated 
and supported in a combination of popular entertainment and 
traditional beliefs. 


Here, the worth of a woman’s womanhood is still based on the purity 
of her sexual life. There is no doubt that Hindi commercial cinema, 
with its strong themes of good and evil, right and wrong, crime and 
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justice, has an extremely powerful subconscious influence on its 
unwary viewers. And rape, both actual and threatened, has been a 
constant obsession in our films, till date. 


The portrayal of rape in our cinema is a dangerous combination of 
conveniences and necessities. Dangerous as regards the influence it 
exerts on the audience - the conveniences and necessities come in 
with regard to the details of its portrayal. For instance, the woman in 
question is necessarily a girlfriend/wife or a mother/sister while the 
active justice-seeking protagonist of the film is conveniently the 
‘hero’, male protagonist and a sop to the male-dominated image of 
our society. Then, necessity: his girlfriend is always saved by him in 
the nick of time - love makes the box office ticker-tape on of course. 
Convenience: the mothers and sisters, unlike the girlfriend, are both 
expendable to the storyline and good for righteous fury, a ‘manly’ 
trait for a hero to possess and therefore sure to go down well with the 
film’s primarily male audience. 


Such a simple formula for a hit film. 


Consider this too: nine times out of ten, the villain is always a villain 
for reasons other than the fact that he is a successful and well- 
established rapist, and that while the villain may be apprehended by 
the law, his numerous rape crimes are hardly ever brought up against 
him. Also, regardless of this villain’s reputation, the raped woman is 
always viewed by herself and society as ‘disgraced’. The sister will 
now never find a man willing to marry her - the goods are impure and 
damaged, and the mother, whether married or a widow - is no longer 
pure enough for her husband. The ultimate solution is always suicide. 
And this sort of representation has still not changed. It is, in fact, 
alive and well in the most common and widely-viewed Hindi films 
across the country. 


All the stereotypes of the big screen - the Vamp, the triumphant 
Working-class Hero, the Dishonoured Sister, the Righteous Mother, 
“the Middle-class Good Fortune Life, the Morality of the Common 
Man, the Super-rich Villain - flourish unchecked on our silver screens 
and continue influencing audiences in a myriad of uncomputable, 
diverse ways. Now lets look at the main audience of our commercial- 
cinema-watching society. Comprised of people who are fed the” 
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larger-than-life dreams of the celluloid world and are denied its 
fulfilment by the crippling realities of education, employment and 
opportunity in the state. It is primarily a lower/middle-class, 
unsophisticated and minimally educated section of Indian society - 
which is to say the largest percentage of our population. 


What concerns this article is the women in this sort of society. Their 
future is mainly family-dominated, their occupation most likely 
agrarian and rustic. Their lives intrinsically tied to their society and 
surroundings. These women have been exposed to a lifetime’s worth 
of Hindi movies, where the worth of one’s womanhood is based on 
the purity of one’s sexual life. 


These kinds of films have a great impact. Generations of Indian 
women are brought up on a popular culture that holds the incredulous 
belief that rape is, in addition to an assault, a matter of everlasting 
shame in the eyes of society and the woman herself. Should such a 
woman suffer a rape, she would in all probability be torn between the 
conflicting emotions of natural anger at her attacker, and shame for 
the attack. She would be torn in acting upon the impulses of the one 
or the other. Whatever her struggle, if suicide is seen to be the most 
desirable solution in preference to pursuing any other course of 
action, then its obvious that there is something very seriously wrong 
in our society and that a drastic self-image reformation is called for. 


Rape is a violation of one’s human rights. It is an imposition of 
physical force by the rapist over another’s body. The victim’s rights 
of physical space are being violated and this is a crime regardless of 
the victim’s involvement under threat or duress. Rape is a criminal 
offence and in India, the law is considering giving rapists the death 
penalty for this crime. To have been raped is a terrible thing to 
happen to anyone, male or female. It is a deliberate overcoming of 
one’s possession of one’s body, it is a physical invasion with terrible 
emotional and mental repercussions. What it is not is the basis by 
which one judges one’s value. 


A woman’s rape is not tied up with her essential self-worth, her sex 
is not her identity. What you are is more than your biology. While a 
rape is an overpowering of your body against your will, it must not 
become a standard by which you measure your self-worth. It is only 
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when we ourselves change the perceptions we hold as regards this 
crime against us that we can begin to treat the disease rampant in our 
midst. Consider this: if women, encouraged by men, think of the 
basis of their self-worth and identity as being rooted in their sex, how 
easy a job it is for a man seeking to damage this female self-worth. 
Raping her is enough, equated as it is with her entire self-perception 
and value system. 


What we as women have done is put a powerful weapon that works 
with our own consensus into the hands of the potential enemy. 
Displaced by equality and feminism, and all of their ramifications for 
middle-class existence and working society, the status quo for men 
has changed and violence against women is one of the quickest 
growing crime rates in the country. If rape is viewed by the woman 
and the society she inhabits as something that takes away from the 
woman instead of a gross aberration in the mental chemistry of the 
rapist, then the future looks exceedingly bleak and women are going 
to be left increasingly vulnerable to such crimes against them. 


The sooner this viewpoint reflects itself in that strong hold of a 
nation’s opinions and attitudes, its popular culture, the closer will we 
come to a truly equal and sex-crime free society. 


Political Suicides in Hindi Films 
The Terrorist, the much-hyped and talked about film by Santosh Sivan 
was recently telecast on Television. 


The film is about Malli, a nineteen-year old girl, fighting a war 
ostensibly in Sri Lanka, though this is never mentioned. She is shown 
fighting and killing enemies mercilessly and is then given the honor 
of becoming a suicide bomber, so that the terrorist group can get rid 
of an important impediment to their success; an obvious referencel to 
Rajiv Gandhi and India, but again not obviously stated. This aspect 
of the script and the movie where a lot of facts are left hanging in 
the air is a major drawback; the viewer has to draw a lot of 
conclusions making it difficult sometimes to understand the 
characters and their motivations. Ayesha Dharker as Malli though is 
very good; her versatile handling of the role makes us appreciate 
Malli’s strength as well as vulnerability 
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But the samecannot be said about the plot of the film. The film is 
cliched; too many close-ups, too many “meaningful” shots, like the one 
where the camera lingers on a raindrop on a leaf and too many “out-of- 
focus” shots. The whole issue of Malli realizing she is pregnant is 
completely unrealistic and the constant flashbacks to the meeting 
between Malli and her paramour are off-key. There are some nice 
scenes though, like the entire sequence where Lotus takes Malli across 
the jungle to the shore, but there is a serious lack of consistency. 


This is so unfortunate. Just because quality Hindi/Indian films are a 
rarity, anything “different” and “out-of-the-ordinary” gets hyped, 
especially if it starts winning a couple of awards. The film looks like 
a stylish documentary and it is evident that this is the director’s 
maiden effort. I wonder if we will see Ayesha in more films, since I 
don’t see her landing up in commercial Hindi films and the so-called 
“art” or “serious” cinema is virtually dead with meager opportunities 
for good roles. 


Compared to this, the film Garam Hawa in which Mirza Salim 
(Balraj Sahni) is a middle aged shoe manufacturer in Agra whose 
family like many other muslim families has been in the leather 
business for generations. But Partition shatters not only their 
flourishing business but also their family. Following the exodus of 
many of their colleagues Mirza Salim’s brother, Halim, leaves for 
Pakistan with his wife and son Kazim with the promise that Kazim 
would return to marry Salim’s daughter Amina (Gita Siddharth) after 
he had secured a job. Their ancestral house being in the eldest son 
Halim’s name is declared evacuee property and claimed by a Sindhi 
refugee. Salim and his family are forced to shift to a much smaller 
rented house nearby. Kazim gets a scholarship to go to Canada and 
- sneaks across the border to meet Amina before leaving. Their- 
marriage is arranged but the police get a wind of it and he is whisked 
off in the middle of the ceremonies. Faced with stiff competition 
from the Hindu migrant traders who enter the leather Salim’s business 
suffers. His sisters husband, Fakhruddin, is embroiled in a fraudulent 
transaction and skips across the border to escape his debts. His son, 
Shamshad (Jalal Agha), who has a soft corner for Amina and wants 
to marry her, also leaves with his father. Salim is shattered yet refuses 
to follow his relatives across the border. One day while going to his 
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factory he is embroiled in a fight with a hand cart puller which turns 
into a minor communal riot. Salim’s factory is an easy target and is 
set on fire and Salim sustains head injuries. Blamed for instigating 
the riot he is taken to the police station for questioning but released 
for lack of evidence. Meanwhile news of Shamshad’s marriage to a 
girl in Pakistan drives Amina to suicide. Hounded by the other traders 
and called a spy Salim finally decides to migrate. But as he is enroute 
to the station he is stopped by aprocession of young people 
demanding jobs, bread and better education from the government. 
Among them is his second son Sikander (Farouque Sheikh) who has 
just graduated from college. Sikander refuses to give up and leave 
and Salim turns back and joins the procession of protesters. 


The film 


Garam Hawa remains today one of the most poignant films ever to 
be made on India’s partition. Although Ritwik Ghatak and other film 
makers had made films touching on the Bengal Partition, this was the 
first Hindi film to tackle this sensitive subject in a direct and realistic 
manner. Although it was released in 1973 in many ways it is a 
precurser to Ankur and other films of that genre that followed. For 
first time director M.S. Sathyu it remains today one of his best films. 
It was a bold attempt to break out of the cliches of mainstream Hindi 
cinema of those days. Inspired by Satyajit Ray and De Sica among 
others Sathyu attempted to potray a slice of our history that had 
effected everyone but had been swept under the carpet in an attempt 
to hide the pain and trauma. Sathyu's main motivation was to potray 
the affects the partition had on the ordinary family against the 
backdrop of the socio-economic changes that were an afternath of the 
division of the country. It brings home to the viewer not only the 
emotional trauma of losing your roots but also the complete social 
and economic devastation that follows. To quote Sathyu, 


“What I really wanted to expose in Garam Hawa was the games 
these politicians play...How many of us in India really wanted the 
partition. Look at the suffering it caused.” 


Based on an unpublished story by famous Urdu write Ismat Chugtai, 
the story was developed and scripted by Kaifi Azmi. The original 
story centered around a station master who watches the slow exodus 
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of his family and friends to Pakistan. Putting his valuable experience 
as a union leader with shoe factory workers to use Kaifi Azmi turned 
the protagonist from being merely an observer into someone whose 
livelihood and with it his entire world crumbles, thus highlighting 
and personalising the trauma. 


Garam Hawa is dominated by Balraj Sahni’s remarkable performance 
in his last major role, perhaps his greatest ever, Do Bigha Zameen, 
notwithstanding. Excellent camera work portraying the lyrical quality 
of the Agra monuments and the Art Direction by Shama Zaidi with 
careful attention to detailing add authencity to the film, rare in Hindi 
films of those days. Although the film was shot in the haveli of a 
Hindu family, certain tiny details in the differences in lifestyle 
between a Hindu family and a Muslim family were incorporated 
adding to the originality of the film. Ustad Bahadur Khan evocative 
music helps lift the film even more. 


The film was held up at the censors for eight months due to its 
politically sensitive theme. However after it was passed it opened to 
rave reviews and was a commercial success at the box office. 
Contarry to apprenhensions that the film would create communal 
tension it was applauded for the empathetic manner in which such a 
sensitive aspect of India’s history had been handled. The Film went 
on to win a National Award for its contrubution to National 
Integration. To quote Sunil Sethi in the Junior Statesman dated 
October 27, 1973, “The film remains one of the most sensitive and 
evocative studies without the slightest contrivance of a minority group 
in India...It is the story simply of what a breaking up of a nation 
does; not only to human relationships but to individuals themselves, 
who begin to crumble under the obtuse pressures as things around 
them begin to fall apart. 


Another film made in Bengali and directed by Aparna Sen is Paroma 
which in time created quite a furore for depicting the story of 
extramarital affairs. 


A middle aged woman, beautiful and apparently content in a well-to- 
do Bengali household, commits the cardinal crime of falling in love 
with a young photographer. The world turns against her 


Even to this day, two decades after Aparna Sen - the cerebral Indian 
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filmmaker — made Parama, people debate on why a homemaker 
should have ‘done’ it. The fact that she was a nonentity - convenient 
for the smooth running of the house - and that there was marital rape 
are never looked into, says Sen at a recent discussion during the film 
festival Pratibimb (Reflections of Reality), in the city. 
Held to mark the International fortnight protesting “Violence against 
Women”, the festival was part of several other events organised by 
Swayam, a Kolkata-based NGO. The films, mostly documentaries, 
reflected the common theme projected in different locales. 


The director says she likes to show not just the problem but people 
trying to make a change. And her conviction on how economic 
independence has a vital role to play in this effort comes through. 
After an attempted suicide, Paroma takes up a job, and finds the 
confidence to fight and make a life of her own. Without slogan 
shouting, the identity and attitude of the woman director and the 
actress come out through such characterization. 


Jaani Dushman-Ek Anokhi Kahani 


A tale of betrayal, revenge and snake love, Jaani Dushman-Ek Anokhi 
Kahani is quite possibly, the worst Hindi film ever made. College 
friends Atul (Akshay Kumar), Vijay (Sunil Shetty), Prem (Aftab 
Shivdasani), Victor (Sharad Kapoor), Abdul (Arshad Warsi), Ashok 
(Aditya Panscholi), Rajesh (Rajat Bedi), Vivek (Sonu Nigam), and 
Madan (Siddharth), are party-loving pranksters. Things take a sinister 
turn however, when Rajesh and Madan attempt to rape college 
sweetheart Divya (Manisha Koirala) and are only prevented from 
doing so when boyfriend Karan (Sunny Deol) bursts in on the scene. 


Humiliated in front of the whole college, the two pledge to wreak 
their revenge on Divya. Divya meanwhile, is haunted by the spirit of 
her love from a past life, and discovers that she is in fact the 
reincarnation of a woman named Vasundhara who was in love with 
an ‘ichhadhari naag’ (a snake which can take any form) named Kapil 
(Munish Kohli). Confused by her circumstance, Divya declines an 
invitation to a party being held by Atul, however when each of the 
friends comes to the phone to persuade her to join them, she agrees 
to attend the party, unaware that it is Rajesh who has been 
impersonating the friends. He persuades her to arrive at the venue an 
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hour earlier and rapes her. Believing that her so-called friends are 
party to his crime, Divya commits suicide and commands Kapil to 
avenge her death. 


Terminator style, the indestructible Kapil pursues the friends 
relentlessly till one by one they each suffer a gruesome death. Jaani 
Dushman has been widely talked about for it’s eleven lead actors, but 
the fact of a multi-star cast is of little consequence when a film is as 
bad as this one. Described as a remake of the seventies hit Nagin, 
Jaani Dushman bears little resemblance to the original. Offering it’s 
own take on the Hollywood flick Final Destination, it comprises a 
series of almost unrelated scenes and is riddled with laughable 
dialogues. The film is so badly edited that many of the climactic 
moments are omitted, resulting in inexplicable gaps in the plot. 
Compounded by an appalling script, there is little any of the actors 
could do to salvage the film. 


Playback singer Sonu Nigam makes his screen debut in a prominent 
role, and while he is called upon to do some acting, he hams it up, 
his characteristic cheesiness made -worse by his appalling wardrobe, 
which Jeaves him looking like he’s trapped in an eighties time warp. 
The female co-stars meanwhile, are nameless non-entities who frolic 
and flaunt themselves on cue, while a series of b-list actors emerge 
out of the woodwork for cameo appearances. While the film is a 
haven for unknowns and newcomers, you can’t help but wonder why 
actors of the calibre of Sunny Deol and Manisha Koirala would even 
agree to star in such a ridiculous film in the first place. Perhaps a key 
selling point of the film is the inclusion of a succession of computer- 
generated graphics and special effects, however these too are at best, 
dubious and at least ten years out of date. 


The music adds to the trauma of the film featuring a series of inane 
tracks, which bear little relevance to the storyline.In an age when the 
Hindi film industry is internationally lauded for producing such 
exemplary cinema as Dil Chahta Hai and Devdas, it seems 
incredulous that a film as terrible as this could still be made and 
screened for public consumption. Nonsensical to the core, this is 
quite possibly the worst Hindi film on record. 


A more serious film which deserves mention is the film Water 
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directed by Deepa Mehta. The first scene captivates us to the 
traditional moorings of an Indian. As the sun rises on the Ganges, the 
great stone steps of Tulsi Ghat begin to fill with the faithful. Some 
people kneel over the river to pray, others light candle offerings. 
Many wade in and dunk their heads for a purifying dip, oblivious to 
the garbage floating by, the laundrymen slapping dirty clothes against 
the banks, the mud-caked water buffaloes being led down for a scrub. 


It is a tumultuous scene that has been repeated every morning for 
hundreds of years, in a setting so majestic and instantly identifiable 
that it has been used as a backdrop in numerous Hindi films. The 
same kind of commercial movies that have depicted Tulsi Ghat are 
featured in posters all over Varanasi, showing couples in passionate 
embraces and gangsters with automatic weapons. Water,” which is 
about a young girl in Varanasi in the 1930s, tackles sensitive issues 
that are rarely discussed in Indian society: the lowly status and 
exploitation of widows, prostitution, child marriage, caste taboos and 
religious superstition. 


“Water is no longer just another film. It is a test of whether freedom 
of creative expression will prevail over the forces of oppression and 
censorship,” charged the Hindu newspaper in 2 lead editorial last 
week. “Perhaps more importantly, it is a test of whether the rule of 
law will prevail over the rule of the mob.” “Water is a slap in the face 
of our society,” said Shri Onkar Bhave, a senior official of a national 
pro-Hindu organization. “Deepa Mehta wanted to defame all Hindus 
and show only the dark side of our society. We have been fighting 
attackers for 1,200 years. We must preserve our dharma, our way of 
life. We have never attacked anyone, but we will not let them come 
and attack us.” 


The author of this alleged assault on Hindu values is a 49-year-old, 
Toronto-based filmmaker with a penchant for provocative 
screenplays, an emigre who professes to love her native land and 
religion, yet has repeatedly returned to India to make movies that 
expose the social, religious and ethnic gulfs that divide this diverse 
and densely populated country. 


The current brouhaha is not the first time Mehta’s work has offended 
the sensibilities of organized Hinduism. The first film of her Indian 
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trilogy, Fire, created an uproar for portraying a lesbian relationship. 
The second film, Earth, explored the brutal religious violence that 
accompanied the 1947 partition of India and Pakistan. Now, with 
Water, Mehta has tackled an equally uncomfortable subject. The plot 
concerns a girl who is married and widowed at age 9 and banished 
to a widows’ shelter, where she is forced into prostitution. A young 
man of high Hindu caste offers to marry her, but family complications 
arise and the girl, trapped in a web of superstition and taboo, commits 
suicide. 


To Hindu advocacy groups, who were leaked copies of the original 
script, the subject matter was problematic because it evoked the 
cruelties of caste and custom that have made India an “exotic” focus 
of “Western disapproval. They said what offended them was the 
dialogue, especially lines in which characters described widows and 
prostitutes as “spoiled goods” and suggested that gods and Brahmans 
can “sleep with anyone they want.” : 


“This is rubbish, and it hurts the sentiments of all Hindus,” said 
Kaushal Kishore Mishra, an official of a Hindu activist group in 
Varanasi. “None of this is part of our tradition. Freedom of expression 
doesn’t mean you can tell lies and hurt people’s sentiments. . . . This 
is a struggle for the very motherhood of India.” 


What infuriated the guardians of Hindu culture most of all, however, 
was that Mehta chose Varanasi, a city whose myriad temples draw 
tourists and pilgrims from around the world. They alleged that she 
had defamed their town, its widows and its Ganga—a river believed 
to be so sacred that people drink its polluted waters daily to cleanse 
their souls.” She even dared to say that the Ganga is made of ordinary 
water,” Mishra fumed. “That’s what hurt most of all.” 


Determined to stop the filming, Mishra’s group and other Hindu 
activists organized demonstrations. Early this month, a shouting mob 
assaulted the Water set at Tulsi Ghat, toppling the scaffolding into the 
Ganges. One activist announced he was going to commit suicide, tied 
himself to a stone and threw himself in the river, where he was 
quickly rescued. Officials of Varanasi and Uttar Pradesh state, which 
is controlled by the Bharatiya Janata Party, acted swiftly—not against 
the vandals but against Mehta, who was ordered to stop filming and 
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soon left for New Delhi. Three other state governments have since 
invited her to resume her filming there, while supportive messages 
have poured in from India’s secular establishment. 


Suicide is a worldwide phenomenon, and it impact is always painful. 
The depiction of suicides and the causes that go to the execution of 
this act, however, differs from place to place and from culture to 
culture. This article has in its modest way tried to analyse the societal 
moorings and the role of popular culture in the commitment of 
suicides. And no better option could be found other than venturing 
into the celluloid world in the projection of suicides, because films are 
representations of the ideology of the particular culture we live in. 
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Journalism, Revolution and Nation 
Frank Aguero Gomez 


thank our friends in the Publishers and Booksellers Guild for 
dedicating the 28th Kolkata Book Fair to my country, Cuba, a 
nation on the American continent that maintains close links of 
friendship and international co-operation with the Republic of India. 


Our two countries, located at two extremes of the planet, have 
enormous differences in history, extension and population but much 
in common throughout the centuries, of which those of us present 
here have been contemporaries in one way or another. 


It is known that European navigators precisely seeking the legendary 
land of spices, silk and sugar reached American land in the 15th 
century and mistakenly believed that they were in the Indies, as it 
was then called. Without being aware of it, in that desire for 
exploration and enrichment they protagonised one of the most 
colossal human feats and left us the initial foundations of that 
globalization so much discussed and written about in our times. 


Thus came the encounter between the indigenous American culture, 
in particular that of the Greater Antilles — including Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic — with the Western one brought by the new 
arrivals, who from that point began to perceive themselves as 
members of the old continent, as opposed to the New World they 
believed that they had discovered. 


In the crucible of more than 300 years of cohabitation and intermixing 
distorted by the widespread massacres of the island’s indigenous 
inhabitants and extermination of entire legions of Africans brought 
slaves to our land, the Cuban identity — initially known as native — 
was formed and consolidated. Anew social type distinct from its 
Spanish, African and Native Indian progenitors, resulting from the 
mixing, selection and creation of converging cultural elements. 
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Those born on the island were known as natives to distinguish them 
from other ethnic groups populating the territory. This word was used 
to identify a hen bred locally rather than an important one. The 
defining traits of native Cubans are derived from their relation with 
a natural, social and spiritual environment distinct from the European 
one that began to identify itself with particular tastes, customs, habits 
and ways of thinking and acting in response to sentiments of 
belonging not shared by their parents and grandparents. 


The new human community that began to reveal itself from the mid- 
16th century entered into contradiction with the patterns imposed by 
the Spanish metropolis and experienced violent repression from the 
colonial authorities, who wished to silence it by any means, living 
some of its finest representatives in exile. 


So great was the colonialists’ scorn for the desires of the inhabitants 
of the newly developing nation that the parents and children of the 
first Cubans were forced to wage armed struggle for more than 30 
years in order to attain independence and establish their own 
homeland. 


Thus commences the independence struggles that included 
incorporation of combatants of various nationalities in the field of 
battle, including Spaniards, U.S. citizens and of course, a large 
number of Dominicans, Venezuelans and other Central and Southern 
Americans. 


It was a long and costly war, in conditions far inferior for those 
fighting at a time when the other nations of the American continent 
had expelled the invaders from their lands, thus attaining 
independence leaving only two colonized territories in that part of the 
world: Cuba and Puerto Rico. 


But it was not just an armed uprising solely to win separation from 
Spain, which the latter had refused by peaceful means. Our 
forefathers fought to put an end to the horrifying medieval institution 
of the enslavement of Africans and their descendants that continued 
on the island until the final decade of the 19th century, and with the 
aspiration of founding a modern nation with all its ethnic and cultural 
components. 


In order to achieve those demands the patriots of that century were 
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forced to take the harsh route of the selvas, paying the elevated cost 
of hundreds of thousands of lives sacrificed, entire families lost to the 
holocaust and confronting the country’s ruin and hunger at the end of 
so many years of struggle. 


At that time and today, a highly important related factor hindering | 
and conditioning our ancestors’ aspirations to the island’s 
independence was the emergence of the United States at the end of 
the 19th century as the first imperial power shoes ambition — dating 
back to long before this state of affairs existed — was to take over 
the island territory for its own strategic interests. 


At that time it was a question of a redivision of the world between 
the powerful European nations and the new empire of the North, 
which had recently robbed the neighbouring state of Mexico of half 
of its territory, but which wanted at all costs to assure itself via the 
possession of Cuba of the key of the gateway to the new world and 
its domination of the countries south of the Rio Bravo. 


At the end of a cruel and protracted war of national independence the 
United States achieved its proposition and imposed a mutilated 
republic on Cuba, with the presence of troops and a U.S. base on 
island territory, the interference of its ambassadors in the country’s 
internal affairs and its ideological and cultural patterns. 


From that period, three principal aspects typify the history of the 
Cuban nation and all the political movements that arose in the first 
half of the 20th century. They are: the aspiration to attain full national 
sovereignty, the eradication of social injustices that divide peoples 
for economic, racial, ethnic or gender reasons, and the defense of 
Cuba’s cultural identity. 


“From that period in the distant past up till now the finest and broadest ` 
expression of the island’s intellectual and, in particular, literary life, 
is linked to the ideal of consummating and developing those 
objectives defined by the founding fathers of our nation, later 
incorporating the ideals of constructing a society that could guarantee 
the enjoyment of the greatest social justice for all its citizens and the 
effective practice of solidarity, by perceiving humanity as one people. 


I have begun by contextualizing in this introduction what I consider 
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essential for an understanding of how Cuban journalism is inserted in 
the country’s social struggles. 


As we comprehend it and forefathers exercised the profession, when 
we speak of journalism it is not about an intellectual exercise of 
thought directed at personal achievernent or the activities involved in 
selling merchandise, like a newspaper, magazine or radio or television 
time. 


We prefer to see the result of our social action as a communicative 
service for humanity and its spiritual enrichment, aimed at looking out 
for the interests of society and humanity, an instrSument that serves to 
create and plant elevated ethical and aesthetic values in individuals, as 
well as sentiments of peace, friendship, solidarity and love. 


Cuban journalism showed its first vital signs in the 18th century with 
Havana newspapers and its initial ideas were precisely directed 
against the arbitrary and despotic power of the metropolis over the 
island’s inhabitants. The principal nucleus of thinkers opposed to the 
maintenance of that status emerged in the capital of that colony, as 
in the majority of countries under such humiliating conditions and 
moreover, made them the spokespersons for all the country’s incipient 
rebel movements. 


In order to exercise his right to independence thought and to 
demonstrate to the Cubans the values of principles and ethics, the 
priest Felix Varela was forced by Spain into exile in neighbouring 
Florida, which then belonged to the Spanish crown, from where he 
fomented ideas of independence and later died without seeing his 
country liberated. 


For following the same preachings a youthful Jose Marti, who was born a 
few days before Varela’s death, was sentenced to hard labour in quarries 
at the tender age of 16 and then forced into a lengthy pilgrimage to 
Spain, other American nations and finally the United States. 


The Cuban national hero was only able to return to his homeland 23 
years later to lead an armed independence uprising, to whose material 
and conceptual organization he had dedicated the fruit of his 
exceptional intelligence and skills as a speaker, poet and journalist. 


He fell on Cuban soil and the seed of his thought inspired various 
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generations of Cubans to revolutionary action and continues to 
encourage the sentiments of the majority of our population. 


In every historical era the instigators of the Revolution belonged to 
the ranks of the noble profession of journalism and converted the 
position into a powerful weapon to fight for the most just ideals of 
the Cuban people. 


With them was born the revolutionary tradition of our journalism. 


That was likewise the case with Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, a 
prosperous landowner, lawyer and poet, who gave up his fortune and 
family for the independence cause. He founded the first insurrectional 
newspaper El Cuban Libre (The Free Cuban) edited on the 
battlefield during the early period of the independence struggle in the 
19th century, which would be re-published in early 1958 by 
Comandante Che Guevara in the final part our national liberation war 
in the country’s eastern mountains. 


These are just a few names among hundreds of revolutionaries who 
were journalists and made that labour an instruments of the people’s 
struggle against injustice and a reclamation for the best living 
standards for all society. 


The most intellectuals and thinkers of the last century, poets, 
essayists, novelists and sociologists — some of them well known in 
continental and international context — made valuable contributions 
to the cultural and ideological enrichment of journalism and the 
nation. Professional talent and civic ethics, in our case, have almost 
always gone hand in hand and in the same direction. 


The reflection would be unjust if it failed to acknowledge that our 
President Fidel Castro, the most faithful interpreter of the thought of 
Jose Marti since the second half of the last century, and whose 
development as a public figure dedicated to his people and humanity 
is well known, was also an active journalist in modest printed pages 
denouncing the dominant situation in the republic and also took 
advantage of the limited space offered by some opposition dailies, 
magazines and radio stations. 


Up until now, we have not referred to those we could describe as 
brilliant exceptions, more exactly the most brilliant professionals. 
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The professional environment predominating in Cuba prior to the 
triumph of the Revolution in 1959 could best be described as servile 
and corrupt, fomented by media owners who had their compasses set 
to what was occurring in the United States. 


They were servile to powerful foreign interests and the large estate 
owners, oligarchies, landowners and the national bourgeosie. They did 
not serve, therefore, the working people who created the wealth nor the 
social sectors that were fighting for and demanding the changes needed 
in the economic, political and social order. The media was instrument in 
the hands of those who exploited, oppressed or plundered. 


By the laws of nature, genuine journalism and revolution are an 
inseparable duo. For that reason, those who converted this noble 
profession into a market stall rather than a char of education and 
culture left the country at the first whiff of the restoration of freedom, 
dignity and social justice, values that were definitively instilled in our 
homeland with the army of campesinos, workers and students who 
made its triumphal entry into Havana 44 years ago. 


From that time onwards the Cuban press has held a‘privileged place 
in the struggle to construct and defend a possible new world. It has 
won the just prestige and respect of national and international opinion 
for its alliance with just causes and the defense of truth in the face 
of the many insinuations and lies propagated by the news monopolies 
from abroad. It has written unforgettable pages together with the 
people and has encouraged them to fight against all the internal and 
external ills opposed to or blocking the realization of ideals leading 
to the social progress, peace and solidarity. 


Our journalism concedes preferential space to the productive life of 
. he working people, ta technical and:scientific innovations directed at 
human development, art and literature generated within and outside 
of the country, events in the international context, and the educational 
and social programmes being undertaken by the nation in order to 
make all citizens the possessors of a general and integral culture. 


In other words, our society is trying to make it possible for all citizens to 
acquire a universal knowledge that will allow them to interpret 
phenomena occurring in a steadily more complex and difficult world into 
which our country’s struggle, with its programmed objectives is inserted. 
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The criterion that those who do not posses that general or integral 
culture will be unable to comprehend in the medium term what 
journalists are writing nor decipher the language of the audiovisual 
media, consistently more powerful and transmitting messages that 
are not always correct, has been affirmed with all reason among us. 


This educational and guiding role of the mass media is totally 
possible and I am referring to the Cuban experience, based on three 
essential premises : | 


1. As a result of the work of the Cuban Revolution over the last 
44 years, our society has attained extremely high levels of 
social development for all the people, which has incremented 
national unity and the general and integral progress of all 
citizens. The two most important indicators 1 would like to 
point out are these: more than 99 per cent of the population 
has been literate for more than 30 years, elementary school 
attendance stands at 100 per cent, and at more than 98 per 
cent among adolescents up to high school level. The average 
educational level among workers and campesinos is above 
ninth grade and the majority of them enjoy a complete 
technical and secondary education. 


2. All the communications media in Cuba are socially owned, 
commercial publicity as a source of finance does not exist and 
media activity is directed by popular organizations of the 
Communist party, the trade unions, the Young Communist 
League, the Federation of Cuban Women, the Association of 
Small Farmers, etc. Among other institutions of the civil 
society, the association of professions, scientific and cultural 
bodies have their own publications with the same criteria. 
Radio and television are state owned and equally used for 
social, cultural and educational ends. 


` 3. .The country’s political system is based on the guiding 
principle that power belongs to the people and all the 
institutions are designed to give their services for that end, 
from local level up to the highest agencies of state and 
government. The people, not any political party, propose and 
elect their representatives, a principle that is made material in 
partial elections every two and a half years (for municipal 
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governments) and general elections every five years for the 
election of provincial leaders (14) and deputies to the 
National Assembly. 


As the philosopher, poet and educator Rabindranath Tagore, Nobel 
Prize winner and son of this land wrote : 


“For those who know how to love, the world loses its 
mask of the infinite. It becomes as small as a song, like 
a kiss from the eternal ....” (Lost Bird) 


The great Cuban thinker and revolutionary Jose Marti wrote 
more than one century ago of the need for the peoples of 
the Americas to be at once universal and autochthonous : 


“The world can be fitted in our republics; but the trunk 
has to be that of our republics.” Mahatma Gandhi, that 
great universal prophet and your father of independence 
agreed with Marti on that : 


“I would like all the world’s cultures to breathe over my 
house as freely as possible, but I refuse to be swept away 
by any of them.” 


The Cuban press and journalism interpret that statement as the need 
to insert our people’s message in the world and to transfer to our 
people for their information everything human that is necessary to 
know in a world that is constantly more connected. 


At the same time technological advances are more than ever placing 
as the order of the day our nations’ survival threatened by the 
phenomenon of one sole way of thinking being imposed from the 
new metropolises and in particular from the sole current superpower, | 
which is attempting at all costs to instill sentiments of national hatred 
and reviving a bellicose mentality, now with the new label of 
combating terrorism. The word is approaching a possible economic, 
ecological and irrational holocaust. 


What is at stake is not only the maintenance of an unjust international 
order, responsible for the current disasters with their sequels of 
hunger and death, but also the danger of eradication of our national 
cultures, a symbol of our people’s identity for thousands of years. 
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Everything is to be erased at a stroke and for that the superpower has 
military, economic and technological superiority, with the backing of an 
influential media completely subordinated to the imperial message. 


As a means of confronting this avalanche, we Cubans have decided 
that the first task is to save our culture and oppose the enslaving 
neocolonial power with the truth of our society, by confronting the 
contumacious lie being propagated by the majority of the empire- 
controlled media, and to counteract the falsehoods that are distorting 
the reasons for our peoples’ struggles and their just aspirations to live 
under social alternatives. 


When there are no further pretexts that can be immorally adduced to 
maintain a bellicose environment and to apply a 40-plus-year policy of 
economic, financial and psychological warfare against Cuba, there is no 
reason for the continued existence of the U.S. blockade and sanctions 
on other countries and business wishing to trade with the island. 


Those insistent on this aberrant policy are going against the opinion 
of the majority of nations expressed in annual votes at the United 
Nations, and also militating against the interests of U.S. citizens 
opposed to a practice that curtails their own individual rights. 


How can the U.S. administration preach that it is at war with 
terrorism while punishing Cuban fighters who, operating from U.S. 
territory at risk to their won lives, have explsed and foiled the plans 
of terrorist elements acting from there? During those terrorists’ 
criminal careers, they have caused the death of citizens of more than 
one nationality, destroyed offices and installations with explosive 
devices, and continue entering and leaving that country with the idea 
of conspiring to cause magnicide and attempts on the lives of high- 
ranking Cuban government figures. 


I am referring here to the case of the five young Cubans who are 
serving undeserved harsh prisons terms (three on life sentences), a 
decision made by a court in a fraudulent trial two years ago in Miami, 
precisely the location of the elements whom they were combating 
and in a city where anti-Cuban terrorists not only dominate 
businesses, but buy and threaten judges, monopolize radio stations 
and newspapers, and have been responsible for introducing corruption 
into the country’s public matters and its electoral processes. 
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In reality the five Cubans unjustiy sentenced in the United States are 
valiant fighters for peace and the establishment of respectful relations 
between our two countries. They have been tried not for devoting 
themselves to espionage as their hangmen have stated, but as a way 
of unleashing on them the hatred felt for the Cuban Revolution and 
its historic resistance. 


The Cuban people, and alongside them the representatives of many 
nations where the truth about this case is finding a voice will continue 
to demand a retrial and for the truth to be restored precisely on behalf 
of the battle against terrorism, declared a priority task at the 
international level. 


Cuban journalists are aware that we can count on and will receive the 
steadily growing help and support of colleagues and prestigious 
agencies in other parts of the world, those fighting for peace and 
social justice, and we are pleased to welcome the solidarity of our 
friends in India. 


In this context we would also like to call attention to the cruel war 
being waged against another nation of the American continent, in this 
case the Bolivarian Republic of Venezuela. Its promoters are corrupt 
elements from that country’s upper classes who have dared to 
disregard the Constitution of that nation, and its democratically 
elected rulers by attempting to foster coup d’etats of a fascist cut 
against President Hugo Chavez and the economy. 


A reform to benefit the poor is underway there, which has he backing 
of he majority of population, tired of personally suffering the 
relentless consequences of neoliberalism and their abandonment by 
privileged groups. The Venezuelan private media sector, which is in 
the hands of a few families has allied itself- with the coup planners 
who are openly utilizing it 4s an operations centre for their public 
calls to counterrevolutionary disorder and terror. 


The world is beginning to move against this new dictatorship of the 
powerful media, which is already transgressing the traditional 
functions of information and placing itself above the will of the 
people with total lack of respect for the basic guiding principles of 
sovereignty and truth. 


Neither has the bellicose environment being unjustly created against 
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the peoples of Iraq and Korea, and the bloody massacres of 
Palestinians directly or with the backing of the U.S. govemment, 
slipped the attention of Cuban journalism. Nor are we indifferent to 
the continuous threats against the repression of citizens from this part 
of the world under the pretext of combating terrorism. Such policies 
and expressions conceal underlying tendencies of racism and 
xenophobia, which have caused so much harm to humanity. 


We are following the eruption of the new communication technologies 
in our profession, the presence of the Internet in electronic space, to 
which our media and press professionals in Cuba have made a rapid and 
full response in line with the country’s limited resources. We could go 
much further, particularly in terms of renewing printing machines, but 
cannot forget that Cuba is existing under the imperatives of the world 
economic crisis, a deterioration in terms of the trade, the effects of 
September 11 on the main sector for hard-currency income (foreign 
tourism) and sustained economic warfare on the part of United States 
that, among other things, deprives us of external funding. 


It gives us all much satisfaction knowing that, albeit in these difficult 
conditions, the Revolution’s social programmes are increasing both 
quantitatively and qualitatively the population’s potential interest in 
reading the press and the electronic press, and the habit of seeking 
information is being fostered from elementary education upwards, 
making most citizens the active receptors of our work. Cuban families 
are being endowed with the material and intellectual resources to 
comprehend and live in the contemporary world. 


We are making efforts and will continue seeking greater effectiveness 
by employing to the utmost the intellectual capacities of our 
journalists, increasing the populations’ cultural knowledge and 
upgrading the professional qualifications of everyone in order to take 
on the challenge of the new technologies and to prepare truthful, 
objective and useful messages. 


The Cuban Revolution and journalism are marching united in these 
battles aware of what we can contribute with our efforts toward 
saving the rich inheritance handed down to us by the nation’s 
founders and reaffirming our profession as communicators for peace, 
cooperation and social progress. 
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I wish to end by quoting once again two of our wisest founders. 
The Cuban nation hero Jose Marti said : 


“One has to have faith in the best of man and mistrust the worst of 
him. One has to make space for the best in order that it can reveal 
itself and prevail over the worst. If not, the worst will prevail.” 


And once again I will go back to an idea of Rabindranath Tagore, 
moving in the same direction as Marti : 


“I am waiting for the day when the holocaust is over and 
the air becomes pure again, full of sacrificial will and 
desire to serve humanity. Perhaps that new dawn will be 
announced on these horizons from the East, from where 
the sun rises. That day the unconquered man will return 
to the path of his triumphs, traversing all obstacles to 
recover the heritage he has lost.” 


Like these two brilliant founders, we likewise believe in their hopes 
and in the future of humankind. 


Mr Frank A Gomez, editor of Granma International, the largest Cuban daily, 
delivered the Ashoke Kumar Sarkar memorial lecture on February 3, 2003 under 
the auspices of the Kolkata Book Fair. He also visited the Department of 
Journalism and Mass Communication on the same day and spoke on the state of 
the Cuban media and interacted with the students. We reproduce here the full text 
of the Ashoke Kumar Sarkar Memorial Lecture. 
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Electric Telegraphy in Calcutta 
Santosh Ghosh 


nglish experimental physicist Robert Hook (1635-1703) wrote 

Micrographia —- a system of visual communication in 1665. 
Until 1793, there was no development to Hook’s optical 
communication. In 1793, based on Hook’s suggestion, French 
mechanic Cloude Chappe demonstrated optical telegraph to the 
French National Convention. 


The French government, then engaged in fighting various invasion 
armies, accepted the idea eagerly and Chappe was commissioned to 
erect a chain of telegraph stations between Paris and Lille, a distance 
of 145 miles in 1794. A brother of Claude, Ignace Chappe was the 
first to use the word Telegraph which meant “ultimate in speed.” (The 
early history of telegraphy; G.R.M. Garratte.). 


Col. Phillimore’s historical records of Survey of India, volume VII 
informs us, a committee was appointed under George Everest in 
1817, “for investigation in establishing experimental telegraphic 
communications between Fort William and Nagpur.” Everest was the 
Superintendent of Great Trig metrical Survey of India. 


The Semaphore Telegraph was however set up between Calcutta’s 
Fort William and Chunar a distance of 350 miles. (The Asiatic 
Society Journal volume XIV, December 1822, republished in 
“Calcutta John Bull.”) The trial was a complete success, before the 
end of the year, a number of telegraph towers were established, and 
intelligence transmitted within 2% hours. 


Superintendent and director of Telegraphic communication, Lt. 
C.T.G. Weston, notified this semaphoric signal open for public on 
February 4, 1828. However, this first site of semaphore 
communication proved a failure. (The Bengal District Gazetteers, 
Hooghly (1912) says the attempt was abandoned before 1830.) 
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A second site of semaphore still existed in Calcutta when Dr 
O‘Shaughnessy tried introducing electric telegraph. This site of 
semaphore telegraph was established between Calcutta and Kedgeree 
through Diamond Harbour on June 23, 1832 and replaced by Electric 
Telegraph on December 1, 1851. (Harkara, Saturday December 6, 
1851 reported, “Semaphore between Calcutta and Diamond Harbour 
is discontinued.”) 


Pioneer : Dr O’Shaughnessy 


Dr O‘Shaughnessy was pioneer of Indian Telegraph. He was born in 
1809 in Limerick, Ireland and held in degree in medicine from 
Edinburgh University. In India, he was the sole authority on telegraph 
systems. 


After the revolt of 1857, sections of the telegraph lines became non- 
functional, partly because naked wires were used. Dr 
O‘Shaughnessy’s needle instrument and Morse instrument’s imported 
from Berlin all proved ineffective. 


About the needle and coil instrument, the Calcutta Review wrote in 
its March 1857 issue, “Is not the needle and coil apparatus the 
original galvanometer of Oersted, who invented it in 1819, with a slip 
of paper appended to indicate its vibration?” 


On December 28, 1860, the government renamed the top 
superintendent post of Telegraph in India, as the Director General. 
The Annual Report on the Administration of the Electric Telegraph in 
India (1861-62 pg3) reported that on this day Lt. Col. C. Douglas was 
appointed as the director general to the post, which had become 
vacant following the resignation of Dr O‘Shaughnessy who had been 
absent on sick leave since June 13, 1860. 


The 1888-89 volume of Indian Telegraph Department gave this 
account of Dr O‘Shaughnessy’s death. “On January 8, 1889, the death 
at South Sea was reported of Sir W.B. O'Shaughnessy Brooke who 
inaugurated Electric Telegraph in India.” 


Dr O‘Shaughnessy was an assistant surgeon of medical service of the 
East India Company. He arrived in India at a time when the first 
medical college was set up in 1835. He was appointed as one of the 
first professors and assistant surgeon (vide Government order number 
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10, Fort William General Department, August 5, 1835.) When he 
arrived in India, electric telegraph had been introduced in Europe and 
America and he became interested in introducing the same in India. 
Since 1839, Dr O‘Shaughnessy began conducting experiments with a 
view to testing the practicability of establishing communication by 
Electric Telegraph in India. His carried cable under was 
internationally acknowledged. Early Electric Communication written 
by Subine Roberts commented, “Sommering and Shiling were two of 
the earliest scientists to attempt message through a ‘subagueous 
conductor’ in River Isar near Munich. That was in 1811. There is a 
long gap till 1839, with no record of successful experiment of this 
nature. In that year, W.B. O“Shaughnessy carried a cable under water. 


"214 


The copper conductor being protected with tarred yarn. 


After his experiments, Dr O‘Shaughnessy referred his work to Col. 
Pasley of the Royal Engineer, in Chatham who passed an electric 
current through such a cable under the Medway. He was also 
acquainted with the work of Prof. Joseph Henry (1799-1878) too. Dr 
O‘Shaughnessy conducted his experiments in June-July 1839 at the 
Botanical Garden, Shibpur, just opposite the Calcutta Hooghly 
Riverside. | 


Dr O‘Shaughnessy’s “Telegraph experimental report” was published 
by Bishop College Press, Calcutta, in 1839 under the title; 
“Memorandum relative to experiments on the communication of 
telegraphic signals by induced electricity. Also reprinted in the Asiatic 
Society Journal, the article included a useful outline of early 
telegraph history. 


A slightly misleading account of Dr O‘Shaughnessy’s experiments is 
provided by the book, Story of Indian Telegraph — A century of 
progress written by Krishanlal Shridhanni and published by the Post 
and Telegraph department. 


“Half way across the world, thousands of miles apart, the first 
experimental telegraph lines were constructed in India and America, 
the oldest country and the most modern, in the same year 1839. The 
pioneer in India was Sir William O‘Shaughnessy Brooke, fondly 
remembered as Dr O‘Shaughnessy. His American contemporary was 
none other than the father of modern electric telegraph, Samuel F.B. 
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Morse. Samuel Morse connected Washington D.C. with Baltimore in 
1839 over a stretch of some 40 miles. Dr O'Shaughnessy completed 
some 21 miles of telegraph line in 1839 proceeding from Calcutta in 
the general direction of Diamond Harbour and negotiating a river 
crossing of 7000 yards. Thus started the story of an Indian adventure 
which was to keep pace with technological developments in most 
advanced countries of the world.? 


Sources of the glorious history of Indian Telegraph prove that no such 
telegraph line were found between Calcutta and Diamond Harbour in 
1839. No river 7000 yard broad existed between the two places. 


However, Dr O‘Shaughnessy’s tested 21 miles of telegraph at a 450 feet 
long and 240 feet wide ground cover at Botanical Garden, Shibpur. 


Dr O‘Shaughnessy’s own report described in his memoranda sets all 
doubt to rest. “My first object was to construct a line of wire of 
sufficient length to afford practically valuable results. With Dr. 
Wallich’s liberal aid a parallelogram of ground 450 feet long and 240 
in breadth were planted with 42 lines of bamboos. Each line, was 
formed with three bamboos firmly in the ground, 15 feet in height, 
each row was disposed so as to receive % mile of wire in one 
continuous line thus.” 3 


(Eleven lines of wire between the three bamboos at a total distance of 
240 feet, makes a distance of 240 x 11 = 2460 feet or half a mile. 42 
such rows constructed across the length of 450 feet make a total 
distance of 42 x 1⁄2 = 21 miles of wire used for testing telegraph signals.) 


Dr O‘Shaughnessy explained: “The strands of wire were one feet 
apart from each other. As each row was laid down, it was carefully 
coated with varnish. A tent was pitched in from the entire lines, and 
connections of wires, so established that in course of half a mile, it 
could be tested from entire to the extreme flank so as to ascertain the 
effects of lengths of wire forming a total circuit of 21 miles.” 


It thus proves that he never went to Diamond Harbour in 1839 and even 
if he did, he did not cross a river 7000 yard wide for the purpose of his 
experiment. After this experiment, Dr O‘Shaughnessy tried several 
rounds of testing signal wires surrounded between Botanical Garden 
and Bishop’s College Ghat, used with electromagnet machine for rapid 
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transmission of telegraph signal. He also tried out the method of 
telegraph operation by volta-magnetic deflection according to which 
telegraph was actually laid down between London and Drayton. 


Dr O‘Shaughnessy, thus describes his experiments on “Water a 
conductor of pulsation signals” in his memoranda. 


“In one experiment, the electromagnetic machine was stationed at the 
ghat of Bishop’s college, and one of its wires, 25 feet long, dipped 
in the Hooghly at the Ghat. The second wire ran along the dry path 
round through the Botanic Gardens, and terminated in Dr. Wallich’s 
library. A wire led from the river at the ghat before Dr. Wallich’s 
house also into the library. The assistant stationed at the machine was 
directed to mark the signals in the library without any notable 
diminution of effect.” 


The distance by water in the above experiment was 7000 feet. In a 
second set of trials, the machine was placed at Sir John Royd’s 
Garden, the water distance intervening being 9700 feet and with the 
results as before. 


Toward Construction 


When in 1839, Dr O‘Shaughnessy began to conduct such experiments 
it was not possible to construct telegraph based on the experiments 
due to lack of government support. 


An editorial in the January 23, 1840 issue of Friend of India, says: 


“In Europe the government may not be at much loss for scientific 
assistance, where the state of the whole community maintain a 
sufficient demand for scientific acquirements and consequently 
creates an abundant supply available either for individuals or for the 
state. But here if the government will not foster scientific men for its 
own use, it must go without them altogether; for the people of India 
have not yet started in the race for improvement which renders 
science indispensable to their success; and there is therefore little or 
none of it abroad in the community.” 


On January 12, 1848, Lord Dalhousie landed in Calcutta as the 
Governor General of British India. His farewell address in 1856 sums 
up his contribution to Indian telegraph. “I first proposed the 
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construction, of a general system of telegraph as the Governor General 
in council. It was observed everything the world over moves faster 
now-a-days than it used to except the transaction of Indian business.” * 


The court of directors at London became aware of Dr 
O‘Shaughnessy’s experiments through Lord Dalhousie’s proposals. 
In their despatch of September 1849, the court wrote: “We are 
desirous therefore of receiving your opinion as to the expediency of 
establishing a system of Electric Telegraph independently of those 
which may be made simultaneously with the construction of each rail 
road. In event of your taking a favourable view of the subject, we 
should be wish to be informed of the means which in your opinion 
could be best employed for carrying it out.” 


On receipt of the court’s despatch, Dalhousie immediately sent to the 
military board with a request for their serious consideration into the 
matter. The military board reply came on February 19, 1850 — the 
views of Dr O‘Shaughnessy and Colonel Forbes. The former 
advocated the construction of underground line and in Forbes’ 
opinion, an aerial line would be more suited for India. 


The military board suggested establishing an experimental line 
between either Calcutta and Burdwan or Calcutta and Diamond 
Harbour. Lord Dalhousie found that Dr O‘Shaughnessy had suggested 
that a test could be conducted between Calcutta and across the 
Hooghly at Chinsurah. 


On Thursday, August 15, the Morning Chronicle in its editorial 
reported that the controversy was over and “we understand that an 
electric telegraph line is soon to be placed on the Diamond Harbour 
Road, connecting Calcutta and Diamond Harbour.” 


Meanwhile, a committee comprising Colonel Forbes, Dr 
O‘Shaughnessy, Capt. Broome and Capt. Thuiller was appointed to 
supervise the construction of experimental telegraph lines. At this 
stage Forbes again pointed that “prosecution of experimental aerial 
telegraph would be an infringement of patent rights in England.” Dr 
O‘Shaughnessy expressed his strong arguments against the 
objections, in his report. “I am bound to (speak out against) the 
objections, I recorded in report to military board, dated December 20, 
1849, regarding the European and American over ground system, as 
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advocated by Col. Forbes.” Dalhousie did not share Forbes’ 
apprehension. He dissolved the committee and pointed out that 
experiment would be more satisfactorily conducted by placing Dr 
O‘Shaughnessy directly under the government. 


Iron Bridge Yard 


On March 10, Dr O'Shaughnessy reported the completion of the 
experimental line of electric telegraph between Alipur and Diamond 
Harbour. 


The insulation and mechanical protection of the conductor was 
carried on steadily from November 5, 1850, at the rate of 1300 feet 
per working day. Each day’s work was tested by suitable instruments 
every hour. The first section of the line from Alipur to Rajarhat, a 
distance of 15 miles was thus completed on February 7, 1851. 5 


Before that, the military board had sanctioned an amount of Rs. 
51,507 eight annas and four paise for he construction of electric 
telegraph from Calcutta to Kedgeree, the Mayapur line and a branch 
line from Baliaghat to Tarapooka and the crossings of the rivers 
Hooghly and Huldee, erection of bungalows at Rajahat and Bistupur, 
signaling school for operators and experiments. The amount was 
received from the general treasury on November 30, 1850. 


India’s first telegraph line-sight of land is the present premises of 
Telecom factory, Alipur and is the torchbearer of the glorious 
tradition of our nation. This was the land through which the first 
telegraph lines were laid on November 5, 1850. 


The premises of the Telecom Factory were originally known as the 
Iron Bridge Yard or Loha Pole ka pass in me early days when the 
-telegraph system was introduced. 


In India, there is no piece of land which has a similar relation with 
the telecommunication system in India. The Telecom Factory is as 
old as the telegraph system. She is hence, the mother of 
telecommunication in India. 


This is the place where country’s first central telegraph headquarter, 
telegraph press, telegraph workshop, telegraph cable making plant, 
wire house, teleprinter, training centre and wireless testing house were 
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set up. It is natural belief, a workshop for introduction o experimental 
telegraph was set up from the day when telegraph was first laid. Dr 
O‘Shaughnessy informs us: “Cable being laid across both Hooghly and 
Haldee, an experimental line of kind has been tested at the Alipur Iron 
Bridge yard, by every kind of mechanical trial more severely than by 
any inspect or train to which it possibly (could be subjected to.)” 


However, records show that the workshop was born on September 1, 
1855 and many workers had completed two and a half years service 
in the meantime. The telegraph workshop was renamed Telecom 
Factory on May 1, 1969. 


The Calcutta Morning Chronicle wrote on Thursday, November 28, 
1850: “.... Signal having already been transmitted 10 miles from the 
headquarters of the executive at Alipur. This was the first recorded 
information that the first experimental telegraph signal was thrown 
by Dr O‘Shaughnessy from Thakurupukur (missionary station) to 
Alipur premises. 


Trial Run 


On March 31 1852, Dr O‘Shaughnessy reported to J.P. Grant, 
secretary to the Government of Bengal the completion of the entire 
line from Calcutta to Kedgeree — an extension which was later 
ordered — 80 mile in total length, of which 11 mile were 
underground and the other 69 miles aerial, and cable connected over 
two rivers Hooghly and Haldee crossing. 


A most significant document is a daily report (trial), of the electric 
telegraph experiment published in Harkara on May 10, 1851 and 
reprinted in the Friend Of India on May 15, with the title “Electric 
Telegraph.” . 


The semaphore, it appears is in the sick list and Dr O‘Shaughnessy’s 
Electric Telegraph is doing duty, until semaphore is reported well, the 
following is reported of the electric telegraph performances upto the 
time when it closes its experimental and commences its business 
operations : 


1. Daily Report of the electric telegraph on May 9, 1851. 
2. The telegraph worked today from 10 am till quarter past three. 
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3. The signals (shipping intelligence) were very distinct, a 
strong-station one mile below Diamond Harbour. 


4. The line current was to points (Communication) : 


Alipur : 


Daimond Harbour : 


Alipur 


Diamond Harbour : 


Alipur 


Diamond Harbour : 


Alipur 


Diamond Harbour : 


Alipur 


Why did you not signal yesterday? 


Having no tank to place answer well yesterday. 
The place we are now working from is without 
a tank or canal within five thousand feet. 


: (sound means understood) Then what to do? 


Experiment of yesterday, thus was carried on 
by having the terminals of the battery and 
telegraph extended to one mile of each side of 
them, and placing a mile of copper wire in the 
river under water. Copper plates from the 
inland terminals were placed in two different 
tanks. This will have to be reported again 
today and the results reported by post — 
forward this message to the superintendent. 


: Where are you signalling from? 


One mile from Diamond Harbour Barque 
Ascondant, pass down in two of Frances 
Garden SV at half past 10 am. 


.... Ship sold on passed in two of union S.V. 
and a French ship passed at half past six .... 
Name unknown. l 


era Cavery, pilot vessel anchored at Diamond 
Harbour at half past eleven am. 


powerful S.V. anchored at Diamond 
Harbour at half past 11 pm 


: Have any news? 


Yes, the jackal have stolen two goats and three 
ducks of mine. 


: Stop work for experiments. 
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After the success of the trial between Alipur and Diamond Harbour, it 
was decided that Chand Pal Ghat would be the first point junction of 
the telegraph office. For that a minor underground line was laid across 
the maidan between Alipur Iron Bridge Yard and Chand Pal Ghat. 


On July 19, 1852, the Citizen reported: “The first transmission of 
correspondence along the lines took place on October 4 last when the 
junction was completed between the experimental station at Alipur 
and the new office at Chand Pal Ghat. 


Telegraph Map 


Since following day, four offices had regular correspondence viz 
Calcutta through Bistopur, Mayapur and Diamond Harbour. Lines 
also crossed over Hooghly and Haldee river upto Kedgeree. Dr 
O‘Shaughnessy described in his report on March 31, 1852, position 
of lines now in actual run for public business are : 


lst Calcutta to Diamond Harbour 


(direction north to south) 30 miles 
2nd Bistopur to Mayapur 
(meeting first halfway direction east and west) 11miles 
3rd Koqkrohattee to Kedgeree 
(including 4200 feet broad Haldee river) 25 miles 
66 miles 


The lines ready for use (now on March 29, 1852) 
when the crossing of 


River Haldee has been permanently effected are : 


4th Diamond Harbour to Kholakhali: 3% miles 
Sth Buffalo point to Kholakhali 1 mile 

6th Tarapooka extension line on Kedgeree side 10 miles | 
7th Hooghly river (5800 feet broad) 1% miles 
Total lines 82 miles 


In his final report published from the record of the Bengal 
government under the title: VII Report on the Electric Telegraph 
(between Calcutta and Kedgeree) on March 31, 1852, Dr 
O‘Shaughnessy wrote: “The operations were completed on the 29th 
instant, and intelligence was conveyed through the line yesterday, the 
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30th when a message to Kedgeree regarding a steamer was dispatched 
from Calcutta and the answer received in seven minutes. 


There is no mention in the report of the first day of the opening of 
telegraph in India. For 150 years we have been misinformed that in 
November 1851, India’s first telegraph was opened for traffic between 
Calcutta and Diamond Harbour. 


The Englishman on Friday November 21, 1851 informed: “The 
regular communication as far as Diamond Harbour will commence 
on the first of December, from which date private messages may be 
sent of moderate charge. It is proposed at present to charge two annas 
per syllable.” According to the record, the first day of “opening of 
Electric telegraph” in India was on December 1, 1851, as published 
in the Englishman. 


On December 2, 1851, the Englishman wrote: “We beg the attention 
of our commercial readers to the official notice of the opening of the 
Electric Telegraph for private message. The charge we think is very 
moderate for the commencement of its working in India.” 


The Harkaru wrote on the same day: “That the semaphore lines have 
been placed under the control of Dr O‘Shaughnessy and hints this 
step has been taken in order to avoid certain obstacles thrown in the 
way of Electric telegraph communication. We perceive that 
establishment has been thrown open to the public and messages can 
be sent .... from Calcutta, Mayapur and Diamond Harbour.” 


How was the centennial function of Indian telegraph then celebrated 
in 1953? 


However experimental electric telegraph in Calcutta under the 
government of Bengal had been soon been taken over by the 
government of India for extension to an all India line construction on 
November 8, 1853. From that day Dr W.B. O‘Shaughnessy was 
posted as the superintendent of the Electric Telegraph in India.‘ 


Soon telegraph wires were flying over top of toddy and palm trees 
and high masonry pillars towards Agra. 


On March 24, 1854, message was sent by wires to Calcutta. 
Intelligence came from about 683 miles within two hours. 
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In 1853 there were some changes in the original lines of Calcutta 
Electric Telegraph. The original line was through Calcutta, Alipur, 
Bistupur, Diamond Harbour and crossing over two rivers Hooghly 
and Haldee through Tarapookhra to Kedgeree. 


The master attendant of Calcutta port urged the construction of line 
along the left bank of the Hooghly, from Diamond Harbour to the 
Saugur lighthouse. 


On November 7, 1853, Dr O'Shaughnessy issued a letter to Cecil 
Beadon Esq., secretary, Govt. of India and urged him to “lay a second 
subterranean line of gutta parcha covered wire from the Calcutta 
office to Alipur by means of which we can correspond separately 
with Atcheepur Station (Mayapur), and the entire line with the 
Bistupur office be abolished, and also transfer its instruments and 
signallers to the Saugur light house.” 


Dr O‘Shaughnessy wrote : “The only current expense incurred for the 
second line to Alipur will be the digging of the trench, as all the 
requisite stores are available and can be spared from those sent out 
for the general lines.” 7 


Dr O'Shaughnessy also desired for an official demand for a separate 
three-mile line of construction of telegraph from Calcutta to Alipur 
to be set up for the Lieutenant Governor’s house. 


Establishment 


Soon after success of line operation and opening up of traffic, gazette 
notification was made on December 31, 1851 by the deputy governor 
of Bengal. The rules and establishment of management of the Electric 
Telegraph were formed. The rules empowered until further orders, 
‘the service to be conducted by the superintendent, in direct - 
communication with the Govt. of Bengal. 


Shipping intelligence 


Shipping intelligence’s popular name is Calcutta Telegraph Gazette. “A 
Harbour master and customs establishment are maintained here in 
Mayapur to bound vessels proceeding up the Hooghly, and the 
movement of shipping up and down the river are telegraphed to Calcutta 
and published throughout the day, in the Telegraph Gazzette.” 8 
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The printed report of Intelligences would be issued at 10 am, 1 pm 
and 4 pm. 


Telegraph office 


A number of telegraph offices were opened for public use from 
December 1, 1851. They were Chand Pal Ghat, Alipur (additional 
Iron Bridge Yard), Bistupur, Mayapur and Diamond Harbour and 
with effect from March 31, 1852, Kukrahati (additional) and Khajuri. 


Construction cost 


Total cost of construction amounted to Rs. 36,201, 7 annas and 11 
pies. The average cost per mile, inclusive of stores borrowed from the 
arsenal and the expenses for crossing the Huldee and the Hooghly, 
including all other charges stood at Rs. 495 one anna and two pies, 
of which Rs 141, eight annas and 11 pies is not chargeable for the 
construction of the lines, being the value of articles in stores and the 
expenses for the signaling school observatory and experiments and 
rent for 18 months. 


Calcutta Electric Telegraph had an effective and dynamic 
communication system under Dalhousie’s regime. He recommended 
the Court of Directors to authorize the construction of lines from 
Calcutta to Agra, to Bombay, to Peshawar and to Madras “either 
simultaneously or as soon as possible” A letter was sent to the 
president, Hogg James Weir on April 24, 1852. He also recommended 
that Dr O‘Shaughnessy proceed to England immediately to place the 
report before the court. 


Dr W.B. O‘Shaughnessy sailed for England on the steamship 
‘Pathinger’ which was let at sea on May 5, 1852. ° 


Seeb Chunder Nandy 
A narrow bylane off 35 Shib Thakur Lane toward Sikdar Bagan in the 


Kalakar Street area is known as Sibu Nandi Lane. Nandi’s 
contribution to Indian telegraphy has all but been forgotten. 


Sibu or Seeb Chunder Nandy, as his name has been recorded, joined 
the gold parting division of the Calcutta mint in October 1847 and 
since October 10, 1850 he joined the Electric Telegraph, where he 
was the first Indian to hold the topmost job of inspector. He was also 
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in charge of Diamond Harbour telegraph junction and also instructor 
of the first signals training centre at Alipur Iron Bridge Yard. He 
played a vital role in support of the British during the 1857 uprising, 
through his contacts in the Calcutta office. He was made Ray Bahadur 
on February 28, 1883. He was engaged in line construction work. In 
the Sherghatty division in Dacca he was responsible for laying 
permanent toddy and palm posts, timber posts and 68 masonry pillars 
20 and 24 feet high. 


Dr O‘Shaughnessy wrote : “Whole of this has been put up by Baboo 
Seeb Chunder Nandy, a very intelligent and trustworthy name, now 
a second class inspector in this department.” 


On April 6, 1903 he died. He is alive only in the lane named after him. 
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Journalism Course in Calcutta University 
Origin and Development 


Saumendra N Bera 
Uma Shankar Pandey 
Tapasi Ghosh 


Introduction : 


he Journalism & Mass Communication course in the University 

of the Calcutta, one of the oldest such centres of excellence in 
this part of the world, has a unique history of running an academic 
course in journalism and mass communication — it is perhaps the 
only University level course in the country which was set up on the 
basis of the proposal of a professional journalists’ organisation. To be 
more forthright, it was not just a proposal but on the strength of 
active participation of the journalists’ organisation. 


In fact the genesis and development of journalism has directly been 
related to the development of journalism and the impact it creates on 
society in general. In India the period during the Anti-Partition 
movement brought common people into mass political movement. 
The period was also transitional, so far as the origin and the 
development of the press in the Indian subcontinent is concerned. 
The period witnessed the beginning of the social legitimisation of the 
press, in this biggest British colony, as a social and political 
institution. One of the manifestations of this slow but steady 
transformation was the gradual predominance of hard-news-based 
dailies. It is no wonder that in this backdrop the first domestic news 
agency in India, Associated Press, came up in 1910. 


The First World War (1914-1918) and subsequent consolidation of 
the national liberation movement further contributed to the process. 
By this time, the press in India, including the nationalist press, was 
fast coming up as an organised sector. Notwithstanding its social 
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mission, professional issues and concerns of the professionals soon 
became too important a question to be ignored peremptorily. It is 
interesting to note, that the fifth offical census of India in 1911 for 
the first time thought it essential, to record ‘journalism’ as a formal 
‘occupation.’ 


As a natural corollary, to such development, professional working 
journalists began to organise themselves. The genesis of International 
Labour Organisation in 1918 and the subsequent formation of All 
India Trade Union Congress in 1920 perhaps had its impact. 


In 1922, the first national level organisation of the journalists — 
Indian Journalists’ Association was formed in Calcutta. Veteran editor 
of the Bengali daily Sanjibani, Krishna Kumar Mitra was its first 
president. Mrinal Kanti Bose, editor of the influential national daily, 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, was elected IJA’s first secretary. He was 
reelected secretary from 1931 to 1934. From 1935 to 1937 he was 
president of the IJA. 


For over three decades since its inception, IJA was the only platform 
of the nationalist journalists. It contributed immensely in shaping an 
organised working-journalists’ action in India during the days of 
colonial subjugation. Though headquartered in Calcutta and 
dominated by journalists from Calcutta newspapers, IJA made 
commendable efforts to organise journalists from all over the country. 
During 1929 to 1935 it organised three all-India conferences of 
journalists — in Calcutta in-1929, in Bombay in 1930 and again in 
Calcutta in 1935. 


From its inception, JA made serious efforts to highlight the 
anomalies of the working conditions of the journalists and tried its 
best to-submit proposals for ensuring decent and respectable working 
conditions. As part of this campaign came up the demand for 
opportunity to avail effective training facilities in journalism. The 
objects of the Association framed at the time of its inception include 
“advancing and safeguarding the interest of the members of the 
profession of journalism by ... arranging training in journalism by 
opening classes, correspondence and other means.” It was IJA which 
for the first time as an organised platform of professionals raised the 
demand or formal academic course in journalism and that too at the 
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University level. In the early 1930s, IJA came forward and put up as 
proposal to the University of Calcutta to start a curricular programme. 
The post-graduate course which the University finally initiated in 
1950 was a culmination of the IJA initiative. The Journalism course 
thus launched was a unique instance of partnership between an 
academic institute and an organised forum of professionals. Perhaps 
no other course, elsewhere in the country can claim this unique origin 
before. 


Chandravarkar’s proposal 


Perhaps, the first recorded proposal in India to start the academic 
course in journalism made by G.A. Chandravarkar in one of his 
articles on the state of Indian journalism published in the Hindustan 
Review, October 1916 issue. A summary of Chandravarkar’s article 
was published in Ramananda Chatterjee’s Modern Review, December 
1916 which endorsed Chandravarkar’s opinion in clear terms. 
Chandravarkar in his article discussed in detail the problems of 
newspaper business, specially the dismal service condition of the 
journalist. In this article Chandravarkar advocated the inclusion of 
journalism in the curricula of the universities in India. 


Annie Besant’s First Effort 


The first curricular programme in journalism in India was introduced 
in Annie Besant’s National University at Adyar, Madras. Founded by 
Annie Besant under the aegis of the Theosophical Society, the first 
chancellor of the University was Rabindranath Tagore. Launched in 
1920 the course in Journalism was part of the English department, 
with Dr. James H. Cousins as its head. The journalism department 
had an illustrious faculty among whom was Sir Jadunath Sarkar. The 
syllabus comprised “of History of Journalism, Press Laws, Editorial 
practice and Newspaper administration. The course had to be closed 
down in 1925. 


Pat Lovett’s Proposal to Calcutta University 


The credit to initiate a concrete proposal of a journalism course at the 
University of Calcutta goes undoubtedly to the Indian Journalists’ 
Association. In fact no serious effort was taken by any such 
organisation, national or regional, before that in respect of any 
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established centre of higher education. Keeping in mind the stature of 
Calcutta University during the period and the so-called conservative 
academic ambience in general in higher education it was not easy to 
prescribe the very idea of a university-level curricular programme in 
journalism. 


However, the first acknowledgement, albeit indirect, of the emerging 

importance of journalism and its impact on public opinion was 

Patrick Lovett’s Adharachandra Mookerjee Lecture for the year 1924 

(actually delivered in April 1926) at the invitation of Calcutta 

University. Lovett, the editor of influential Calcutta weekly, Capital, 
spoke on — ‘Journalism in India’. It was later published as a booklet 

with same title by a Calcutta-based publishing concem, Banna 

Publishing Company. Still today it is regarded as one of the first 

books dealing with the development of journalism in India, especially 

of its very significant phase. 


Lovett in his speech took the opportunity and urged introduction of 
a post-graduate journalism course in Calcutta University. 


66 


. would it not be of the greatest value to the cause of Indian 
Nationality to raise journalism to the dignity of an academic career? 
If journalism could be added to the system of Post-Graduate studies 
of Calcutta University I feel sure, to put it commercially, there would 
be a cent per cent profit on the stern persevering promotion necessary 
to overcome the obstacles in the way. Journalism would become a 
profession drawing to itself young men of brains and ability, and that 
is what is wanted in India. “The suggestion of a school of journalism 
at Columbia University in the U.S.A. came from a man of the people, 
Pultizer, a journalist, who had to work for his own education, and in 
spite of the handicap made good-to a phenomenal degree; yet he was 
shrewd enough to realize that there should be a better system, so that 
those who were to take up a career fraught, when that career was a 
downward one, with so much peril to the public, should be trained 
under auspices that would tend to develop character.” I quote Mr. 
George Henry Payne, the historian of journalism in the USA. We 
have no Pulitzer’s in India, but there are among us millionaires to 
whom it would be a fleabite to endow a chair and found a school. 
They could not give of their abundance to a nobler cause.”! 
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First All India Press Conference 


The demand for introducing journalism course at the Universities in 
India was raised even in the first ever All India Press Conference 
sponsored by the IJA held on January 1, 1929 at the India Association 
Hall, Calcutta under the presidentship of K Natarajan, then the editor 
of Indian Daily Mail published from Bombay. In his inaugural 
address, chairman of the reception committee, Ramananda Chatterjee 
appealed to the Universities for formal introduction of an academic 
programme in Journalism. He said: “Madras has earned for itself the 
credit of establishing an institution for imparting education in 
journalism. Fully equipped institutions for giving such training 
should be established at all University centers. As reporting has 
necessarily to be taught at all such schools, special attention should 
be paid to reporting in the vernacular.” He was referring to Annie 
Besant’s National University.Raising the question in such an all-India 
conclave attended by professional journalists from all over the 
country was definitely significant, but the conference did not consider 
a formal resolution on the issue. 


Second All India Journalists’ Conference 


The question was again raised at the second All India Journalists’ and 
Press Owners’ conference held at the Cowasji Jahangir Hall, Bombay, 
on the May 15, 1930 under the chairmanship of A Rangaswami 
Iyengar, editor, The Hindu. In his inaugural speech K. Natarajan said: 
“The lawyer and the doctor had their work defined, but the journalist 
who was often a man of no inferior education and had generally a 
wider outlook was forced under the Ordinance to think not what of 
what he should write to publish in public interest but of what 
* impression his writings might produce on persons looking through’ 
bureaucratic blinkers.” 


Among the resolutions adopted at the meet was — “This conference 
expresses its sympathy with all journalists, who in the discharge of 
their duties are suffering imprisonment and condemns the action of 
the local governments in not according to them the treatment 
consistent with their rank and status as educated men belonging to an 
honourable profession.”? 
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IJA’s prosoal to Calcutta University 


As part of its effort to convince the University to introduce the 
journalism course the Indian Journalists’ Association appointed a 
committee of which Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal was a member. The 
Committee drew up an elaborate syllabus and curriculum in 
journalism. The report was even sent to the Calcutta University. But 
nothing positive happened. It was only during the days of Syama 
Prasad Mookerjee (1901-1953) as Vice-Chancellor some serious steps 
were taken. 


Serious efforts 


Syama Prasad Mookerjee, yet to join active politics, took charge as 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University on August 8, 1934 and 
remained at that post for four years. He took serious interest in 
introducing Journalism Course at Calcutta University after he 
assumed charge as vice-chancellor. He had a positive response to 
IJA’s proposal. 


The following extract from an article in September 16, 1934 issue of 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika is indicative of this. 


“The Indian Journalists’ Association has been bestowing good deal of 
thought in this problem for some time past and had prepared an 
elaborate scheme and submitted the same to the Calcutta University. 
But for one reason or another, nothing came out of it. But since the 
appointment of Mr. Syama Prasad Mookherjee as vice-chancellor, the 
Indian Journalists’ Association had a discussion with him on this very 
important question as a result of which he has decided to receive a 
deputation of the Association to discuss a scheme of training in 
journalism as a post-graduate course in the. post-graduate studies... 


It is believed that as a result of discussions with the vice-chancellor, 
which will take place early next week, the suggested course in 
journalism will be introduced by the Calcutta University from next 
session if not earlier.” 


The Amrita Bazar Patrika was one of the strongest votaries for such 
a course. Its lead-writer Mrinal Kanti Bose was one of the leading 
lights of the IJA. Mrinal Kanti Bose in his autobiography in Bengali, 
Smritikatha described the developments in detail. As a sequel to IJA’s 
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initiative, Bose delivered a lecture at the University on September 18, 
1934 on the “Place of Journalism in Society”. Vice-chancellor 
Mookerjee presided over the function which won wide support from 
major newspapers. Mrinal Kanti tried his best to substantiate his 
argument in favour of introducing the Journalism course : 


“It is commonly supposed that Journalism is for one who is definitely 
out for a journalistic career. From what I have said above it will 
appear that journalistic training and education has a value of its own 
and is of great use to persons who will not or cannot adopt journalism 
as a living. The two hundred and thirty Universities and Colleges and 
the fifty-five schools in the U.S.A. and the Universities and schools 
in England that include in their curriculum journalism as a subject of 
study turn out graduates and certificate-holders by hundreds every 
year. All journalism just as all holders of degrees in Law do not 
become lawyers by profession. As a liberal education, journalism is 
of the highest value.”$ 


The speech was lauded by Ramananda Chatterjee’s celebrated 
monthly, The Modern Review. In its October 1934 issue the Review 
commented : 


“Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose, president of the Indian Journalists’ 
Association, in his instructive and interesting University extension 
lecture on the place of journalism in society, has tried to dispel the 
wrong notion that ‘journalism should be left outside the scope of 
study in the university, school, or college.’ As he has correctly pointed 
out, journalism is a subject of study in schools, colleges and 
universities in educationally advanced countries. He has dwelt on the 
intellectual training and equipment and the moral qualities which 
make for success in journalism, and on the power of the Press. He 
has ‘done very well to point out that education in journalism is not 
merely for those who want to be journalists.” 


WA Deputation Met Vice-Chancellor 


On September 19, 1934, that is the day after Bose’s speech, a 
deputation of Indian Journalists’ Association — comprising of Mrinal 
Kanti Bose, Satyendra Kumar Bose, Satyendra Nath Majumdar, editor 
of Ananda Bazar Patrika, Khagendra Nath Sen, Dr S.C. Roy, Sachindra 
Prasad Basu, Rajkumar Chakravarty, leader of Bengal University and 
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College Teachers’ Association and a Bangabasi College teacher, and 
Bidhubhushan Sengupta, managing director of the Calcutta-based 
nationalist news agency United Press of India — met the vice- 
chancellor and discussed with him details of the ‘scheme’ for the 
introduction of a course on journalism at the Calcutta University. 


The vice-chancellor agreed in principle to the proposals. His only 
contention was that “the training be worthy of the premier University 
in India.” 7 


IJA’s latest ‘scheme’ was submitted to the University before their 
meeting with the vice-chancellor. It was reported in the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika on September 16, 1934 that the IJA did not propose to 
establish separate department of journalism. It rather wanted to 
introduce journalism as an optional subject in the MA course for 
History and Economics. A separate department was “out of 
question,” IJA thought, “unless trust fund is available or the 
. government comes forward with a suitable grant.” ë 


The curriculum submitted by the Association to the vice-chancellor 
included the following: History of journalism in India and abroad; 
Makers of modern journalism; Statistics and reference books and 
how to use them; Law for journalists — copyright, libel, sedition, 
damages etc; Pictorial journalism — photographs, sketches and 
cartoons and Art of advertising make-up and display. The practical 
component of the suggested syllabus comprised: a) Techniques of 
journalism; b) Romance of the production of daily paper; Journalistic 
writing; c) News collection and distribution — publicity service; d) 
Principles and types of journalism; e) Elements of geography — 
political and economic f) Civics & citizenship, including local, 
provincial and central governments, nationality and internationalism, 
minority questions and League of Nations. 


However a more complete proposal is found in the details of the IJA 
scheme which was published in The Advance on October 11, 1934. 
According to the IJA proposal ? the PG Course was to open to a) 
Graduates in Arts, Science or Commerce, b) IA’s or ISc’s who have 
undergone four years training in a newspaper office, two years of 
which must have been in the capacity of sub-editors or reporters in 
the responsible sub-editorial, news editing or reporting work. 
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The proposed syllabus was divided into eight papers, six compulsory 
and two optionals — 


Paper I : Principles, Ethics and History of Journalism 
Paper II : Newspaper Administration 

Paper III : News getting, news transmission and editing 
Paper IV : Law of the Press 


Paper V : The literary form and technique of newspapers 
including composition, precis writing, punctuation, 
spelling typography and in the case of vernacular 
journalists, translation 


Paper VI : a) History of modern times 
b) Constitutional History 


For paper VII & VII, six optional papers were suggested a) pictorial 
journalism b) newspaper manufacture c) economics with special 
reference to India d) Political Science and Constitutional Law e) the 
Indian Constitution and Government and f) elementary science. 


The WA also suggested that newspaper offices and news agencies 
should be asked to arrange apprenticeships of students for specified 
periods. An interesting point was IJA's suggestion to convert the 
Calcutta Review, the organ of the University into a weekly and to use 
it to provide training facilities to the students of journalism “Attached 
to the lecture rooms should be laboratory rooms where the practical 
work of editing, report-writing, shorthand and type-writing, proof- 
reading etc. may be practiced under experienced supervision. The 
University’s magazine and the University printing press should be 
brought into closer co-ordination, affording the utmost facilities to 
the students.” !° 


This syllabus was heavily disposed toward training students for a 
career in journalism and was a pioneer of sorts in the sense that it 
looked beyond print journalism for a career in advertising. Another 
important feature was that the curriculum put a greater stress on the 
history of journalism — a distinguishing feature reminiscent of the 
nationalistic traditions of the Press. ` 
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Amal Home’s Disagreement 


But there were several objections to the proposed course and the 
syllabus. Those who opposed it contended that employment 
opportunities were meagre and the administration of Indian 
newspaper offices was amateurish. The salaries were irregular and 
inadequate. Many felt that there were more working journalists in 
Calcutta dailies than was required and a vocation course would not 
be viable. Still others felt that qualified teachers would not be 
available to conduct the course. 


Among the staunchest opponents of the proposal was the editor of 
Calcutta Municipal Gazette, Amal Home. Fifteen years later, Home 
was to become one of the first four lecturers (to teach Principles and 
History of Journalism) appointed by the University for the inaugural 
journalism course. By that time he was no longer a journalist, having 
left the Calcutta Municipal Gazette and taken up appointment as 
Director Publicity, Government of West Bengal. 


3 


In a “note,” submitted to the vice-chancellor of the University of 
Calcutta on the proposed course on journalism on September 21, 
1934, he wrote, !! 


“I perfectly agree with the sponsors of the idea when they say that 
young journalists in Calcutta receive little or no training and that the 
journalistic work her is not high. As one who has to go through the 
daily papers I am only too painfully conscious of all that. Yet I have 
doubts whether the University is the best place to make a start 
towards a better state of affairs. Even in the best of circumstances a 
University can be only of a very limited usefulness in the training 
proper of a journalist, and the circumstances are far from best in 
Calcutta. As they are, even the limited usefulness is outweighed by 
certain risks and handicaps which should be fully considered before 
deciding to have a new experiment. 


2. In the first place, the creation of another specialized vocational 
course, when there is no scope for employment for the students who 
will take it, will mean greater disillusionment and disappointment. The 
University has already had its share of criticisms (some of it extremely 
unjust) on this score, and it should not invite more of it by hastily 
setting up of a course which is not likely to offer satisfactory openings 
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for employment. ... Journalists Association argue that the best men are 
not to the profession for want of proper facilities for training. This is 
rather quaint, because everyone in touch with the facts knows well 
enough where the real trouble lies. ... Indian-owned newspapers ... 
with rare exceptions, offer neither adequate pay nor fixity of tenure to 
their employees, while the irregularity in paying salaries in some of 
them have gone to the length of a scandal. I am not concerned here with 
the causes of this state of things. But as long as it continues to be what 
it is, there is not the slightest chance of newspaper officers attracting 
anybody but cranks and those who have drifted to journalism after 
having failed to make a living in more lucrative fields. 


3. ... Framers of the new proposal, who are connected with important 
newspapers and news-agencies, should be definitely asked how many 
young men trained in the new course they hope to absorb every year 
in their offices. 


4. Employment ... should be the only test of starting a new vocational 
course in in the University. ... There are already more professional 
working journalists in Calcutta than the existing newspapers can 
provide employment for. The only economically profitable result of 
having a new course of journalism in the University is there, likely 
to be providing subsidiary sources of income for a few journalists in 
local newspaper offices from which the teachers of journalism will 
necessarily have to be recruited. 


5. Journalism properly so-called cannot be taught in a University ... 
unless the institution decides to run a newspaper itself — hardly a 
practical proposition. A journalist should know and write the 
language he is using fairly well and correctly. He should have a stock 
of information on a wide variety of subjects, and that he should have 
knowledge and practice of the technique of his craft. A two-years’ 
course in journalism at the post-graduate stage cannot put the first 
two into a student unless he already has them. ... The speed and the 
hustle of newspaper office is of the very essence of journalistic work. 
Students who have qualified themselves quite creditably in the 
leisurely atmosphere of the class may turn out to be dismal failures 
at the sub-editor’s desk. 


6. It is expected by the sponsors of the scheme that a course in 
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journalism should improve the existing standard of journalistic work. 
In order to do so the course will have to be taught by persons other 
than those responsible for the existing state of affairs. The question 
is where to get them? 


7. The framers of the new proposal have not tried to improve the 
standard by their example. The statement explaining the scope and 
the utility of the scheme, which has been published in the newspapers, 
contain a regrettably large number of obvious grammatical slips and 
logical solecisms. It only shows that the formulators of the scheme 
have themselves no clear idea about what they are proposing to have, 
and the very fact that a first-class Calcutta paper has allowed it to be 
printed without rigorous sub-editing cannot but lend some amount of 
plausibility to the fear that it will not be the existing newspaper 
offices which could supplu men best fitted to raise the standard of 
Calcutta journalism by taking upon themselves the task of training up 
our young men at the University. ” 


The copies of this note was forwarded to Satish Chandra Ghosh 
(Secretary, Council of Post Graduate Studies, Calcutta University) 
WC Wordsworth (President of the Board of the Higher Studies in 
History, Calcutta University), Dr. P. Banerjea (President of the Board 
of the Higher Studies in Economics, Calcutta University) and the 
Secretary, IJA. A copy of the note with slight alternations was sent 
by Home as a letter to the Editor to a number of newspapers. It was 
published in the Advance on September 26, in Forward on September 
27 and in The Statesman on September 28. 


In response IJA took strong note of these developments and censured 
Amal Home at their October 3, 1934 meeting.!? 


The IJA secretary also issued a strong statement against the critics, 
which was published in the Amrita Bazar Patrika on October 5, 1934. 
Countering the argument of inadequate job opportunity in journalism, 
the statement said: Universities are nowhere in the world considered as 
employment agencies though their relation to practical day-to-day life 
is not and can never be ignored. The University is no doubt, expected 
by arranging for education in journalism, to exercise a wholesome 
influence on the profession and turn out better and more efficient men, 
but it is expected also to do something more ... We have maintained 
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that it is not merely as a theoretical subject for study that the University 
should take up the education of and training in journalism.” 


The statement argued further that the journalism had a value also as 
a liberal education: “Education in journalism has a proctical value 
just as education in law had a value enabling one to earn a living. Has 
not journalism a cultural value also? If it has, can it be denied that 
as a‘liberal education it is of the highest value?” 4 


Amal Home was not impressed. He sent in a rejoinder(dated October 
8, 1934) from Darjeeling which was published in the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika on October 13, 1934. 


In fact the letters to the editor columns of the Calcutta dailies for 
months were flooded with letters and rejoinders reflecting diverse 
views on the proposed journalism course The raging debate over the 
issue found expression in a booklet: The Proposed Course of 
Journalism in the University of Calcutta — The Story of a 
Controversy and its Sequel. Published in 1935 the booklet was 
compiled and edited by Atul K. Sur, Associate editor, Commercial 
Gazette, 2 Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 


It was printed by PC Roy at Sri Gauranga Press, 71/1 Mirzapur 
Street. This book is an important source for the present writers. 


However, the University course in Journalism was ultimately a non- 
starter at that time. But Bose did not give up. It is found in his memoirs 
that on March 7, 1935 he again made an appeal to the University 
authorities, in a speech at Calcutta University, now on “Possibilities of 
Journalism.” Dr J. P. Neogi, Minto Professor of Economics, presided 
over the meeting in the absence of the vice-chancellor.'* 


Third All India Journalists’ Conference 


Mrinal Kanti Bose made another desperate attempt at the third All 
India Journalists’ conference, held at the Town Hall, Calcutta on 
August 17 and 18, 1935. The conference centred mainly on 
journalism education and training in India. 


Bose, who was the chairman of the reception committee of the 
conference said in his speech: “There is no provision for training in 
journalism in India. The need is unquestioned though there may be 
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some difference of opinion regarding the best method of providing 
such training. The majority view appears to be that special institutions 
for the purpose should be established as in some countries of the 
west. The idea of providing courses in journalism in Universities has 
been largely supported. Theoretical instruction as is imparted in 
Universities must, of course, be supplemented by practical training in 
the university itself or in newspaper office. The IJA has given a 
scheme to the University of Calcutta, which has been considering the 
matter rather too long one would think. The other universities have 
also under consideration this scheme or similar other schemes. The 
Inter-University Board has recommended that diplomas in journalism 
should be given by the Indian Universities.” 


C.Y. Chintamani who was the president of the conference said in his 
speech: “While sufficiently high preliminary qualifications are 
required of members of the other professions, there are no institutions 
for the training of journalists and no minimum qualifications 
demanded of applicants for appointment as sub-editors and reporters. 
It is not always realised that not every stenotypist can be a reporter 
and that not every man who has failed to get a job elsewhere is good 
enough for appointment as a sub-editor. ... I hope it will be found 
possible to introduce in at least some of our universities courses in 
journalism not necessarily identical with but more or less similar to 
those which have already been in force for a number of years at the 
London School of Economics. .... A certain amount of preliminary 
training of prospective journalists should be very welcome to those 
who are responsible for the conduct of a big newspaper.” 


Unlike in two previous conference a formal resolution was also 
moved in third conference urgent provincial — level journalists’ 
organizations to persuade the Universities in their respective regions 
to start journalism courses. 


The following resolution proposed by Dr. Ankelsaria of the news 
agency, United Press of India and seconded by Mr. T.K. Sarkar of 
Viswa Barta was put to vote on August 18. 


“With a view to increase the efficiency of the press in India, this 
conference of of the opinion that arrangements be made in Indian 
Universities for the training of journalists on lines similar to those 
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prevailing in some “universities of Europe and America. This 
conference requests the authorities of Indian universities to take steps 
in this behalf and urges provincial journalists’ associations to take up 
this matter with their respective universities.” " 


The resolution was lost 51-49. But the result shows a strong support 
base in favour of the proposal. 


The Interlude 


The next fifteen years were intervened by World War, political 
upheavals and independence for the country. There were three 
significant attempts by the Aligarh Muslim, Punjab and Madras 
universities in the intervening period. 


The first journalism course to be min at the University level was 
introduced at the Aligarh Muslim University in 1938 during the 
period. Rohm Ali Alhashmi — experienced in both Urdu and English 
journalism — was in charge of this course. The diploma course 
however survived for only two years and had to be closed down in 
1940 following Mr. Alhashmi’s differences with the authorities. 


A journalism course was set up at Lahore in 1941 under the Punjab 
University by Prof. P.P Singh who had a diploma in journalism from 
London University and a degree from the University of Missouri. 
Prof Singh was a journalist in The Pioneer and an American news 
agency International News Service. He was also a regular contributor 
to newspapers like National Herald, The Tribune, Indian News 
Chronicle, Hindustan, Pratap. Even he had to face the usual obstacles 
and had to set up the course in the teeth of fierce opposition from 
journalists. After Partition the University moved to Delhi in 1947 and 
finally to its new Chandigarh campus in 1962. 


Prof Singh was also instrumental in setting up the Indian Association 
for Education in Journalism in Calcutta in the year 1956. He was the 
first president of the Association. 


The only other university to start a journalism course in the forties was 
Madras University which started a course in 1947. A one-year diploma 
course, the course was run without a proper department. A Professor of 
Economics was in charge of the administration of the course. The 
teaching was done in two groups — general and technical. The general 
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papers were taught by professors borrowed from different colleges 
while technical subjects were taught by local journalists. Only twelve 
students were admitted to the course every year. Knowledge of 
shorthand and typewriting was a part of the curriculum. 


Meanwhile in 1949, the All India Newspaper Editors Conference, 
formed a subcommittee to explore the possibilities of setting up an 
institute for the education and training of journalists. The 
subcommittee recommended the formation of an All India Institute of 
Journalism. The effort however failed to see the light of day. 


First diploma course at the Calcutta University 


Immediately after World War I (1939-45) IJA renewed its efforts for 
journalism education in Calcutta University. It took a credible shape 
when finally on April 6 and 20, 1950 the Indian Journalists’ 
Association placed another deputation with the Vice-chancellor 
Charuchandra Biswas. 


Following this the Syndicate at its meeting on April 28, 1950 under 
the chairmanship of vice-chancellor Biswas, resolved:'* 


“(1) That the proposals be approved and that arrangements be made 

for starting the diploma course in Journalism from the next session 
with the cooperation of the Indian Journalists’ Association, with 
provision for teaching the following subjects in the first year for the 
present, viz, 


(a) Principles, History of journalism 
(b) Making of a journal 


(c) A general outline of the constitutional laws and the laws of the 
press. . 


2) That the Standing Committee in journalism be constituted as 
follows in terms of section 2 of chapter XXXVI-E of the regulations. 


1. The Vice-Chancellor — Chairman 

2. The President, Post-Graduate Council in Arts 

3. The President, Post-Graduate Council in Science 
4. The President, Indian Journalists’ Association 
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The Director of Publicity, West Bengal 
Sri Satishchandra Ghosh 

Dr. Dhirendranath Sen 

Sri Pramathanath Bisi 


Sri Suresh Chandra Majumdar 
Two representatives of newspaper 


10. Sri Tushar Kanti Ghosh 
Proprietors nominated by the VC 


11-13. Three members to be nominated by the Indian Journalists’ 
Association. 


D, S00 NL AN 


14. Mr. D.K. Sanyal, Secretary, Appointments and Information Board. 


(Hemendra Prasad Ghosh was later inducted into the Standing 
Committee) 


3) That the Standing Committee be requested to work out details and 
take all other necessary steps in the matter. 


Resolved further that the proceedings of the Standing Committee 
shall always be subject to confirmation by the Syndicate. Ordered 
that the Indian Journalists Association be requested to nominate three 
members to the Standing Committee.” 


The composition of the Standing Committee was unique in the sense 
that three members of the professional body of journalists and two 
representatives of proprietors found a pride of place in the 
distinguished company of academicians. This was a healthy instance 
of industry-academia enterprise. 


Two-Year Post Graduate Diploma 


The Standing Committee for selecting candidates for the admission to 
the diploma course and for supervising the conduct of the course and 
the examinations was required to be reconstituted every two years. 
Those with a bachelor’s degree from any university in any stream 
were to be allowed admission to the course. Working journalists with 
a year’s experience in print media organisation would be allowed 
admission to the diploma course provided they had passed the 
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Intermediate examination and in the following years had two years of 
regular study.” (This concession was however lifted from 1953) 


It was decided that the examination would be in two parts — six 
papers of written and two oral papers. 


The theoretical part comprised of the following papers. 
(A) Theoretical 

Paper I Principles and History of Journalism. 

Paper II The Making of a Journal 


Paper III General Knowledge of Political and Socio-Economic 
Developments 


Paper IV General Outline of Constitutional Law and Laws of the 
Press. 


Papers V and VI 
Any two of the following groups. 
(a) Literature and Art 
(b) Scientific and cultural trends 
(c) Business of Journalism 
(d) Commercial Journalism 
(e) Sports, stage and screen 
(f) Art of advertisement and Layout 
(g) Editing of monthlies and periodicals 
(h) Press and production 
(B) Practical 


(a) Development of the idea of news sense, classification of 
news items making press notes, etc 


(b) Preparation of news out of postal correspondence 
(c) Editing of telegrams 
(d) Art of reporting and précis writing 
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(e) Proof reading 


(Ð Technicalities of arrangements of types and headlines, 
selection of news items, etc 


(g) Paragraph writing and writing of special articles 
Through a later notification on July 1, 1952, the syllabus for papers 


V and VI was slightly modified'*. Candidates were to now select a 
paper each from the two groups. 


Paper V — Any one of the following 

(a) Literature and Art 

(b) Scientific and cultural trends 

(c) Sports, Stage and Screen 

(d) Editing of monthlies and periodicals 
Paper VI — Any one of the following 

(a) Business of Journalism 

(b) Commercial Journalism 

(c) Art of advertisement and layout 

(d) Press and Production 


Meanwhile the Standing Committee in its first meeting, dated August 
29, 1950, chaired by the vice-chancellor Sambhunath Banerjee 
appointed Chapalakanta Bhattacharya as the secretary. Mrinal Kanti 
Bose, Amal Home (Paper I), Bidhubhusan Sengupta (Paper II) and Dr 
D. Sen (Paper IV) were appointed lecturers. Besides vice-chancellor 
and president of the Council of Post Graduate Teaching in Arts, those 
who attended the first -meeting were Satish Chandra Ghosh, 
Bidhubhusan Sengupta, Vivekananda Mukherjee, Dr. D. Sen, Suresh 
Chandra Majumdar, Tusharkanti Ghosh, Mrinal Kanti Bose and 
Chapala Kanta Bhattacharyya. The meeting resolved to appoint 
Chapala Kanta Bhattacharyya secretary of the Standing Committee." 
It may be noted that the executive committee of the IJA in its meeting 
dated July 11, 1950 unanimously elected Bidhubhusan Sengupta, 
Mrinal Kanti Bose and Chapala Kanta Bhattacharyya as Association’s 
representatives to the Standing Committee. The executive committee 
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also recommended the name of Khagendra Nath Sen for appointment 
as the Teacher-in-Charge of the Journalism course and Secretary of 
the Standing Committee.” However, the University did not comply 
with the IJA’s decision as the subsequent development shows. 


The Admission Sub-Committee of the Standing Committee for 
journalism consisting Bidhubhusan Sengupta (Chairman), 
Vivekananda Mukherjee and Chapala Kanta Bhattacharyya met on 
September 28, 29 and 30 and on October 13, 1950. The number of 
candidates to be admitted to the course was increased from 30 to 50. 
The Standing Committee ratified the decision of the Admission Sub- 
Committee on December 21, 1950 which was subsequently confirmed 
by the Syndicate on March 3, 1951. On January 11, 1951, it was 
decided by the Standing Committee that classes would be held for 
two hours everyday from 3 pm to 5 pm at the Asutosh Building of 
the College Street Campus”!. 


Fifty students including five women and seven working journalists 
were admitted for the first session. (The names and addresses of the 
candidates selected for the inaugural course are given at the end of 
this article.) 


Inauguration by Dr. B.C. Roy 


The two-year P.G. Diploma course in Journalism was thus formally 
launched from 1950-51 academic session. On October 7, 1950 
(Saturday), Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, the then Chief Minister in West 
Bengal and former vice-chancellor of the University inaugurated the 
two-year diploma course in Journalism at the Darbhanga Hall even 
before notification of the final list of the selected candidates. 


_Speaking on the occasion Dr Roy said, “Since Bengal’s journalists 
are holding the field in the whole of India, therefore it was imperative 
that there should be a system of training here to be undergone by 
those aspiring to be journalists.” Dr. Roy, one of the founder members 
of the United Press of India — the second nationalist news agency 
after the Free Press of India — spoke extensively on the “duties and 
responsibilities of the Press and the need of training for those who 
wanted to take up the profession of journalism.” Dr Roy referred to 
the question of the prices of newspapers and the need for creation of 
newspaper trusts. 
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He also raised the question of ‘subsidising certain journals in the 
interest of the country as a whole. 


A large number of journalists, professors and students were present. 
In his address, Dr. Roy said that he had taken a great deal of interest 
in journalism and in having a course in journalism started in this 
University. “Any man belonging to any profession — profession of 
law, profession of medicine, profession of clerks, must have some 
training,” he said on the occasion. 


“Since the first journal was published in India in 1780, Dr. Roy said, 
over 150 years had gone by and nobody seemed to have discovered 
that it was essential even for journalists to have a particular type of 
training,” he said. 

“There should be in the first instance some method of distinguishing 
good from the bad, not only in the interest of those who wanted to 
follow a career in journalism, but also in the interest of those who 
conducted newspapers, because today they had got to depend on ‘ad 
hoc’ qualifications which a man was supposed to possess. An 
individual might have some news sense, but he might not possess the 
fundamentals, which were expected of a news editor. It was therefore, 
not too soon that the course of journalism has been started in this 
University,” he added. 


Dr. Roy also said “even today Bengal journalists and Bengal 
newspapers were leading in the whole of India both from the view 
point of the type of papers publishing from Bengal, as also from the 
volume. that these papers sent out every month .... It was, therefore, 
all the more important that there should be system of training to be 
given to journalists they were expected to join and do some work in 
a newspaper office,” he said. 


The Chief Minister said that a journalist’s duty was as sacred as that 
of a medical practitioner since the way a news was expressed 
enormously influenced the people and the people believed what was 
written in the paper. 


Dr. Roy advised the University authorities to plan the curriculum so 
that the training could be thorough and on sound lines and journalists 
were able to give a proper shape to the ideas and news that were to 
be published. “In the London School of Journalism besides English 
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Literature, history of development of science, political history, history 
of political ideas, economics, philosophy, psychology and principles 
of criticisms were taught. Criticism and libel were taught in very 
great detail,” he said. 


Dr. Roy added all the news and the editorials should be written in the 
simplest language, because it was the function of a journalist to teach 
and educate the masses. Dr. Roy added. 


Addressing those who controlled the press, Dr. Roy said that rise in 

newspaper prices must be controlled. Dr. Roy said that ‘Times’ 

newspaper which was one of the biggest newspapers, was now under 

the control of an advisory body, which was a public trust. He~ 
suggested that there should be a National Board of Trust on the lines 

of the Times Board of Trust in England to perpetuate the vitality of 
growth of the Press. 


The chief minister said that a great deal had been heard and told 
about the freedom of the Press. He suggested that the students should 
also be given practical training by accommodating them as 
probationers in some of the newspapers as the medical students were 
trained in hospitals. He hoped that this school of journalism would 
bring forth a certain number of people who would be really 
responsible journalists of the future. 


The vice-chancellor, Sambhu Nath Banerjee requesting the chief 
minister, Dr. Roy to inaugurate the course of journalism referred to 
certain criticisms appearing in a section of the press and said that the 
gentlemen who had been good enough to deliver lectures to the 
students were practically doing it honorary. The pittance they would 
take was not commensurate with the labour they would undertake. 


Justice Banerjee said that the criticism was good; but criticism for the 
sake of criticism without having any idea of reform was bad. The 
Press was a necessity for going on of the democracy, but at the same 
time a delicate responsibility rested on the Press to guide and form 
public opinion. Today the press was free to do whatever it liked. That 
had been guaranteed by the Constitution of India. It was to be hoped 
that for preservation of rights guaranteed by the constitution and for 
proper guidance of the work of the Republic, the Press would help 
them in a way that was desired of it. 
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This course of Journalism, Justice Banerjee said, had been introduced 
into the curriculum of the University so that proper training might be 
given to earnest students and in full time they would become good 
journalists in order to do what was expected of a good press. 


Chapala Kanta Bhattacharyya, secretary, Standing Committee for 
Journalism, said that the idea of opening a diploma course in 
Journalism in Calcutta University was mooted 18 years back. After 
persistent efforts of journalists and others it had now been possible 
to introduce this course in the University. The committee had given 
preference to persons who were already working in newspapers or 
were associated with them or had certificates from newspapers that 
they would receive training prescribed by the regulations. Of the 50 
students selected, 31 were those who were working in newspapers, or 
somehow attached or associated with newspapers. Bhattacharya said 
that the committee received a large number of applications, the actual 
number being 357 excluding a good number of applications received 
which could not be entertained under the regulations. The committee 
had selected 50 out of them, although originally it was announced 
that only 30 students would be taken. After going through the 
applications, it was found that they would be doing justice to the 
applicants unless the number was increased. The committee had given 
preference to persons who were already working in newspapers or 
were associated with them or had certificates from newspapers that 
they would receive training prescribed by the regulations. 


Proposing a vote of thanks, Hemendra Prasad Ghosh said that it was 
in this University that a great vice chancellor had said “Freedom first, 
freedom second and freedom always.” Ghosh hoped that it would not 
be necessary to complain that the national government was throttling 
the freedom of the Press in any way”. 


The leading luminaries of journalism were associated with the 
University of Calcutta Department of Journalism since its very 
inception. Among the leading lights was the grand old man of Bengal 
journalism, Hemendra Prasad Ghosh, who taught in the department, 
Mohit Moitra, Bidhubhushan Sengupta, Dr Dhirendra Nath Sen, 
Dakshina Ranjan Basu, Kedarnath Chatterjee of Modern Review. 
Initially Chapala Kanti Bhattacharyya (1901-88) was not the head of 
the department. But as the secretary of the Standing Committee, he 
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steered the department to find a position of pride in the University 
community, very soon. At the time of assuming the responsibility of 
the department, he was the editor of Ananda Bazar Patrika. He edited 
the prestigious daily from 1947-59. He was the editor-in-chief of 
Janasebak, another leading Bengali daily from 1961-66. He was the 
president of Indian Journalists’ Association in 1948 and a member of 
Lok Sabha from 1957-70, while being in-charge of the Journalism 
department at the same time. He was also a member of the first 
committee of the Press Council of India in 1966-67. Bhattacharyya 
was also the Dean of Faculty of Journalism, member of the Calcutta 
University Syndicate. His contribution to the development of the 
department cannot be overemphasised. 


First Press Commission on Journalism Course 


The journalism course at Calcutta University was certainly not the 
only such course in mid-1950s. In 1951 Mysore University 
introduced journalism as an optional subject at the undergraduate 
level at Maharaja’s College. Next year Hislop College, the oldest 
college in the then capital city of the Central Provinces, Nagpur, 
started its journalism department under Nagpur University. The call 
for such a training venture had came from the Indian Federation of 
Working Journalists, Nagpur and the programme brought 
considerable support from the local press. It was a post graduate 
diploma course of one year duration Prof. Roland Wolseley, an 
American Fulbright scholar was in-charge of the course, followed by 
Prof. Floyd Baskette, a well known text book writer in the USA. 
Wolseley’s Journalism in Modern India of his Nagpur days still 
“continues to be an important text. 


Osmania University introduced a journalism diploma course in 1954. 
DeForest O’ Dell from Indianapolis (USA) was the head of Osmania’s 
programme. K.E, Eapen joined the Osmania department as a part- 
time lecturer in 1955. 


Hence, it can be said that immediately after the end of the Second 
World War the University courses in journalism got a general 
recognition. But introduction of this course in a premier University 
like ours was especially significant. The Calcutta University course 
certainly attracted attention of all the institutions of higher learning 
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in this sub-continent. The introduction of the course in Calcutta 
University was instrumental undeniably in encouraging other 
Universities in various states of India. Unlike other University course 
during the period Calcutta University course was a two-year diploma 
course. Besides, association of nationally acclaimed editors and 
journalists gave it a new height. Quite expectedly, the First Press 
Commission (1952-54) spoke highly of Calcutta University course. 


“The Calcutta University is the only University whose post-graduate 
course for diploma in journalism extends over a period of two years. 
There is a Standing Committee for Journalism formed by the 
Syndicate of the University which looks after the Department of 
Journalism. .... The first batch of 24 diploma holders passed out in 
1953 and half of them have found suitable jobs. Before admitting the 
students to the diploma course, there is an oral test for appraising the 
attitude of the candidate. The University writes to different 
newspapers and they offer to take a certain number of students for 
practical training. The number of students admitted every year is 
dependent upon the possibility of giving them practical training.” 


The First Press Commission was appointed by the Nehru Government 
with a laudable aim of prescribing a programme for post-colonial 
national re-construction before the press. Significantly the press 
commission report contains a thorough observation on the state and 
scope of journalism education though it was conspicuously not a part 
of commission’s terms of reference set by the government. The 
commission made some valuable recommendations which are still 
relevant. It stated that journalism training and education be brought 
under the purview of the Press Council of India. It further suggested 
that the Press Council should set up a separate body, namely Institute 
of Journalism which could keep “a watch on the methods of training” 
in the Universities besides conducting refresher course for the 
working journalists. 


The First Press Commission favoured the University system in 
journalism education. But chose to take a balanced approach on the 
matter of making it a compulsory prerequisite for a media job: “It is 
too early at present to insist that the new entrants to journalism 
should be persons who have obtained a journalistic qualification 
either by way of a degree or a diploma. We are examining presently 
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the kind of education which is imparted in our University courses for 
a diploma or a degree in journalism. We do not think that the training 
imparted is in all respects satisfactory and we think it would not be 
desirable at this stage that only those who hold a diploma or a degree 
in journalism should be permitted to enter the profession. But other 
things being equal persons having a journalistic qualification should 
have preferential claim in the matter of employment... 


There is unanimity of opinion that a systematic and institutional 
education in journalism is necessary and that his education should be 
of a comprehensive character. It should cover all aspects of 
journalistic work from news-reporting and news editing to 
photography, short story writing, editorial writing, administration, 
newspaper management and production etc. In America a graduate in 
journalism is considered as equivalent to a journalist with two years 
experience in the profession, for evaluating comparative merits of 
candidates for employment.” 


The specific recommendations of the commission are given below which 
may help us get a clearer idea about their perception and concern. 


(a) On the whole it seems that the list of subjects laid down for the 
study in most of the Universities is generally satisfactory but the 
time allotted for the study of these subjects is quite insufficient. 


(b) The diploma or the degree course should preferably be a post- 
graduate course. 


(c) It may be of a two years duration. But the modern tendency of 
University education is to start specialization after reaching the 
intermediate standard. If this is extended to a specialised degree 
or a diploma in journalism then the course should be of three and 
not twa years. Of these three. years the first year should be 
devoted to the study of general subjects such as History, 
Sociology, Economics and Politics. The actual instruction in 
journalism should be in given in the second and third years. The 
curriculum should also include a study in the management of the 
newspapers and the technique of their production including 
instruction in printing and typography, press photography, radio 
journalism etc. 


(d) Although this theoretical training would be good as far as it 
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(e) 


(f) 


goes, it needs to be supplemented by practical training in 
journalistic work in the newspaper offices. ... Normally, the staff 
of a newspaper have little or no time to train an apprentice and 
consequently the training imparted may not be of the kind which 
is essential for an intending journalist. It would, therefore, be 
desirable for the Universities to start a campus newspaper as is 
done in the American Universities. 


Organisations of newspapermen should advice the Press Council 
on the possibility of setting up an Institute of Journalism which 
can keep a watch on the methods of training in the Universities 
and also conduct refresher courses. Such an institute should carry 
out research into the problems of the procession and, if 
necessary, conduct institutions of its own fro training in 
journalism. 


The output of such trained graduates should normally not exceed 
about 300 a year during the course of the next ten years if we are 
to avoid the risk of unemployment and the consequent hardships 
to these graduates. 


There are reasonable prospects for those who obtain degrees or 
diplomas in journalism to obtain employment in different walks 
of life. Apart from their finding positions in the newspaper 
industry itself, there are possibilities of their obtaining 
employment as Information Officers in Government service, in 
the News division of All India Radio and as Information and 
Publicity Officers in Industry and Commerce. There are 
numerous commercial concerns who run trade journals, 
specialised periodicals and house organs and, for the production 
of these, training obtained in University courses in journalism 
would be quite useful. The news agencies also afford an avenue 
of employment for graduates in journalism”. 


Journalism : BA Course in 1960 


The academic year 1959-60 was significant for journalism programme 
in Calcutta University. The Faculty of Journalism recommended the 
introduction of journalism as a subject for the three-year B.A. degree 
course as well as for the M.A. degree course. The Academic Council 
accepted the report and forwarded it to the Senate. 
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On April 23, 1960, the Senate accepted the recommendation of the 
Academic Council allowing the introduction of journalism in the 
three-year B.A. degree course. The syllabus and regulations for B.A. 
pass course in Journalism was notified on May 18, 1961 (CSR-9/61). 
The syllabus comprised of three theoretical papers of 100 marks 
each: Paper I- Making of a Journal, Paper II -Newspaper Management 
and Paper M - Modern Social Trends. The University for the first 
time offered journalism only as a pass subject for the B.A degree. 
Pass course candidates taking up journalism were required to accept 
two subjects among History, Economics, Political Science and 
Elective Bengali or Elective English. Honours students were however 
not allowed to offer journalism even as a pass combination 
(subsidiary subject). However, no affiliated or constituent college 
under the University did offer Journalism till 1982 when Netaji Nagar 
College in South Calcutta was extended affiliation to introduce 
Journalism as a pass subject. The University introduced BA (Honours 
in Journalism) from the 1995-96 academic session, first in two 
affiliated colleges —- Netaji Nagar College and Muralidhar Girls’ 
College. 


Notably though the Academic Council recommended introduction of 
M.A.course in Journalism in 1960, the Senate did not accept the 
proposal at that time. 


M.A. Course Approved in 1966 


March 1966 was another watershed year in the history of journalism 
education at the University. It was decided to offer journalism at the 
M.A. degree course. On March 26, 1966, the Academic Council had 
drawn up a syllabus for journalism, which was accepted by the Senate 
on April 16, 1966. 


On April 28, 1966, the University notified Journalism as a subject for 
the M.A. degree (CSR-9/66 with effect from 1966-67 session). 


The syllabus suggested for the MA course (2-year) comprised of 
eight papers (each paper 100 marks). 


Paper I — Principles and History of Journalism 
Paper I — Making of a journal (advanced course) 
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Paper HI — General Knowledge of Political and Socio-Economic 
developments 
Paper IV — (a) Comparative Governments 
(b) Laws affecting the Press 
Paper V — Public Relations 
Paper VI — (a) Oral (50 marks) 
(b) Practical (50 marks) 
Paper VII — Any one of the following subjects : 
(a) Literature and Art 
. (b) Scientific and cultural trends 
(c) Public administration and administrative law 
(d) Current International Relations 
Paper VIIT Any one of the following subjects : 
(a) Advertisement in journals 
(b) Press and production i 
(c) Sports, Stage and Screen 
(d) Freelance journalism 


One of the significant changes in the syllabus was that Public 
Relations had made an entry as a full paper. It is interesting to note 
that Public Relations as a profession got a new dimension in India 
with the establishment of the Public Relations Society of India, the 
national level association of the PR practitioners, in 1958. In 1966 
the PRSI was registered as a society with headquarters in Bombay. 


New Phase 


The M.A. course in journalism was initiated in the year 1969. The 
diploma course classes were closed with the end of the session 1969- 
70 and the diploma examinations due to be held on December 23, 
1970 were held on August 2, 1971%. 


It is interesting to find that the Syndicate reconstituted the Standing 
Committee for Journalism on January 14, 1971. The decision was 
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taken on the basis of a letter dated January 7, 1971 by Chapala Kanta 
Bhattacharyya, Dean of the Faculty of Journalism and Secretary, 
Standing Committee. The new Standing Committee for the years 
1971 and 1972 was comprising of Vice-Chancellor (chairman), Pro- 
Vice-Chancellor for Academic Affairs, Pro-Vice-Chancellor for 
Business Affairs and Finance, Dr. B.N. Mukherjee, Tushar Kanti 
Ghosh, Asok Kumar Sarkar, Nirod Kumar Bhattacharyya, Sunit 
Mukherjee and Chapala Kanta Bhattacharyya (secretary).”’ 


However on the recommendation of the Standing Committee for 
Journalism, the Syndicate at its meeting on January 14, 1972 decided 
that the diploma in Journalism would continue up to 1973 and 
students who completed the course but didn’t appear for the final 
examination or who failed at the examination might apply for 
appearing at diploma in journalism examination of 1971, 1972 and 
1973.7 


The Department got its first full-time teacher in 1977, when after 
serving as a part-time teacher for more than a decade, Prof. Sunit 
Mukherjee was appointed as’ a Lecturer of the Department. He 
succeeded Prof. Sudhanshu Kumar Basu, as the first full-time head of 
the department. 


The editor of the now defunct English daily from the Ananda Bazar 
group of publications, Hindusthan Standard, Prof. Sudhanshu Basu 
(1901-79) succeeded Chapala Kanta Bhattacharyya as the Dean, 
Faculty Council and Head of the Department. It was during his tenure 
that the first MA degree course of the department was started from 
the session 1971-73. The department flourished further with Prof. 
Sunit Kumar Mukherjee, himself an eminent journalist, as the head. 
For him it was a sort of a homecoming: Prof Mukherjee had obtained 
a diplorna in journalism at the University’s inaugural course. He later 
got his post-graduate degree in journalism from USA. 


During his tenure, the Ph.D. programme in the department witnessed 
a substantive progress. All the present faculty members of the 
department, who got their Ph.Ds, were research scholars under his 
guidance. 


Research was given a major thrust by the UGC’s Departmental 
Special Assistance in 1993. It was among the very few University 
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departments in the country to be given this special privilege. Prof. 
Tapati Basu was appointed the DSA coordinator in the department. 


The nineties also saw the entry of electronic journalism in a big way 
in the curriculum. TV and Radio journalism was incorporated to meet 
new challenges thrown by the electronic media boom. Online 
journalism made its debut in the curriculum around the same time. 


In 1998, the department was given a new nomenclature and came to 
be known as the ‘Department of Journalism and Mass 
Communication.’ Communication studies as a social science research 
discipline had gained widespread acceptance in the country. The new 
name of the department signified the emerging prominence of Mass 
Communication as an academic discipline. 


Communication studies, by nature is dynamic and has to brace itself 
up to satisfy ever changing systems and environment. The Calcutta 
University Department has withstood the test of time and had 
modified its curricular thrust areas. 


With new vistas opening up, the Department of Journalism and Mass 
Communication is poised for newer heights. 
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* The following report was published in the University journal, 
The Calcutta Review (Vol 117 No 3; December 1950) on the 
inauguration of the journalism course on October 7, 1950 : 


“ON THE seventh October last, the chief minister of West Bengal Dr. 
B.C. Roy, formally opened the diploma course in Journalism which 
the University has started on the initiative of a number of well-known 
Calcutta journalists. The vice-chancellor presided over the function 
which was attended by a large body of journalists of the city. 


For nearly two decades the question of opening such a course had 
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been hanging fire. But no definite step could be taken before the 
present session. There had been two schools of thought. One school 
has always been of the opinion that it is one of the responsibilities of 
the University to offer instructional facilities to students who take up 
journalism as their profession. The University was training young 
men for law for engineering and for medicine and surgery. Journalism 
has also now become one of the important learned professions. 
Consequently, the University should set up a well-planned course in 
the field as well. The other school has, however, been of the view that 
journalism is an art which one may learn only by long experience 
inside the officer of a newspaper, periodical and a news agency. It is 
the duty of the University to provide liberal education to boys and 
girls. A graduate of the University is expected to have a good 
intellectual foundation and grounding in such subjects as History, 
Economics, constitutional law and ancillary other subjects. Thereafter 
if he joins a newspaper office he will pick up the art of editorial 
writing, of sub-editing items of news, of arranging the getup of the 
paper or of collecting and presenting news according as his 
proclivities may warrant. No theoretical training under the auspices 
of the University will be of any avail in this regard. 


The objections which are raised against.a University diploma or 
degree in journalism should be equally applicable in regard to other 
professional subjects as well. But few will urge the University to give 
up its responsibilities as to these professional subjects. There was a 
time when the law was the concern only of the Inns. But nowadays 
without facilities for learning this subject on a comprehensive basis 
no University is worth the name it bears. In some of the American 
universities particularly in the famous Columbia University of New 
York, there is elaborate arrangement for a degree course in 
journalism. America is not a country to support a course unless its 
utility is considerable. 


The vice-chancellor in his address met the objections which have 
been raised by some critics against the inauguration of the course. 
The chief minister delivered an interesting speech dealing with 
many aspects of the Indian press today. He hoped that journalists 
trained by the University will keep aloft the high traditions set by 
the doyens of this city. The secretary to the standing committee, Mr. 
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Chapala Kanta Bhattacharya pointed out in his short report that 
more than three hundred applications were received. Out of them 
fifty have been selected. More than thirty of them are already 
associated with the press, daily or periodical. The rest have also 
made arrangements with newspapers and news agencies for practical 
training. Let the small plant of today grow in time into the might 
banyan under whose shade the profession of journalism may thrive 
and prosper.” 


** The following students were selected for admission to the 
inaugural course : 


1. Sri Ranendranath Basu 
44/1 Ramdhone Mitra Lane, PO Shambazar, Calcutta -4 


2. Sri Dibyendukishore Guha 
57, Manoharpukur Road, Calcutta 29 


3. Sri Rabindranath Chakravarti 
45, Amherst Street, Calcutta 9 


4. Sri Somnath Bhattacharya 
13/2A, Madan Baral Lane , Bowbazar, Calcutta. 


5. Sri Sudhirkumar Kundu 
10, Raja Sew Box Bagla Lane, Calcutta 2 


6. Sm Sabitri Ghoshal 
53, Jatin Das Road, Calcutta 29 


7. Sri Guruprasad Banerjee 
6, Tulsi Mitra Garden Lane, P.O. Sibpur, Howrah 


8. Sri Kashikanta Maitra 


9. Sri Ajitkumar Dutta 
12, Hindusthan Road, Calcutta 29 


10. Sm Labanya K. Banerjee 
Home(Publicity) Department, Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta 


11. Sri Dhirendranath Ray 
Sub-Editor, Jugantar 


12. Sri Mahendralal Chakravarty 
10/C, Mohanlal Mitter Lane Calcutta 4 
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13. Sri Dwipesh Ch. Deysirkar 
157/1/1B, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 6 


14. Sri Narayanchandra Mitra 
98/1, Madhusudan Biswas Lane, Howrah 


15. Sri Amitabha Chowdhury 
Editorial Department, Jugantar, Calcutta 3 


16. Sri Sibdas Banerjee 
10, Upendra Mitra Lane , Salkia, Howrah 


17. Sri Amitava Banerjee 
17, Lake Avenue, Calcutta 26 


18. Sri Anildhan Bhattacharyya 
20/B, Srigopal Mallick Lane, Calcutta 12 


19. Sri Sushilkumar Raychaudhury 


20. Sri Animesh Chatterjee 
Mertalla House, P.O. Budge Budge, Dist 24 Parganas 


21. Sri Chandrasekhar Bhattacharyya 
C/o The Statesman Proof-Reading Department, Calcutta 


22. Sm Anjali Sarkar 
57, Ballygunge Gardens, Calcutta 19 


23. Sri Tribikram Pathak 
C/o Jugantar 


24. Sri Krishna C. Dhar 
18/3, Surendranath Banerjee Raod, Calcutta 13 


25. Sri Kissanchand Burman 
1/1, Cornawallis Street, Calcutta 12 


26. Sm Rama Sen 
Post Box No. 37, Jalpaiguri 


27. Sri Kartickchandra Mukherjee 
Editor, Jugabani 


28. Sri Arunkumar Choudhury 
P 73, Sardar Sankar Road, Calcutta 29 


29, Sri Jitendranath Bose 
C/O The Nation 
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30. Sri Sunilchandra Ray 
79/3A, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta 14 


31. Sri Nikunjabehari Das 
181, Panchanantala Road, Howrah 


32. Sri Animesh Ch. Choudhuri 
36, Phulbagan Road, Entally, Calcutta 14 


33. Sri Ajoykumar Sarkar 
Sub-editor Satyayug, 21 Convent Road Calcutta 14 


34. Sri Chunilal Chakraborty 
3A Preonath Choudhuri Lane, Cossipore, Calcutta 2 


35. Sri Dwijendranath Kundu 


36. Sri Parimal Mukhopadhyay 
Secretary, All Bengal Teachers’ Association 


37. Sri Kamalranjan Chakravorty 
Geological Survey-of India, 27, Chowringhee, Calcutta 13 


38. Sri Hiranmoy Bhattacharyya 
170, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta — 12 


39. Sm Geeti Majumdar : 
1, Chowringhee Terrace, Calcutta 20 


40. Sri Tarunkumar Ghose 
41, Rashbehari Avenue, Calcutta 


41. Sri Paramesh Ch. Roychowdhury 
27, Nakuleswar Bhattacharyya Lane, P.O. Kalighat, Calcutta 26 


42. Sri Bidyutkumar Sarkar 
34, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta 14 


43. Sri Paresh Ch. Chakraborty 
102/D, Asutosh Mukherjee Road, P.O. Bhowanipur, Calcutta 


44. Sri Sivadas Basu 
4/6, Fern Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta 


45. Sri Sudhir Ranjan Khastagir 
C/O Babu N. Khastagir, Presidency Magistrate, 236 Bowbazar 
Street, Calcutta 12 
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Book Revæw 


Lucid yet insightful 


Robin Jeffrey, India’s Newspaper Revolution : Capitalism. 
Politics and the Indian-language Press, 1977-99, Oxford, New 
Delhi, 2000, pp. 234. Rs. 545. 


ax Weber, one of the founding fathers of modern Sociology, 

sought to establish a link between the Protestant ethics (born 
out of Religious Reformation) and the rise of capitalism in Europe. 
Benedict Anderson, famed for his path-breaking Imagined 
Communities, explained the emergence of national communities in 
terms of a ‘coalition between Protestantism and print-capitalism’. 
The print-languages, he argued, created “unified fields of exchange 
and communications” below Latin and above the spoken vernaculars, 
gave a new fixity to language and created a new kind of “language- 
of-power”. This book seeks to probe the boom of Indian language 
newspapers since late 1970s and role of capitalism and technology in 
bringing about this change. 


Jeffrey began his first job as a sports joumalist at a Canadian daily 
in 1963, came to India as a school teacher in 1967 and now is a 
Professor of Politics in Australia. Jeffrey has been a keen observer of 
Indian society and politics and has published three books on India. 
This book makes a departure from the opinion of Canadian scholar 
Harold Innis who believed that transformations of communications 
technology shaped human history more profoundly than any other 
developments. Innis’ ideas gained wider currency in the writings of 
Marshall McLuhan and Benedict Anderson. The invention of print, 
according to McLuhan, destroyed the spontaneity and openness of 
oral culture yet it created mass groupings by means of vernacular 
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press. And Selig Harrison, American commentator, foresaw in 1960 
that the emergence of regional elites in India, based on local- 
language-newspapers would lead to specific nationalisms because 
burgeoning newspapers in Indian languages would “set the linguistic 
standard for the new regional pulp cultures, reaching out to all social 
levels and to remote villages.” Yet, argues Jeffrey (acknowledging the 
strength of the above argument), “The newspaper revolution in India 
tended to promote rather than undermine, the unity of an Indian 
state.” Í 


But why so? Why, in India, the regional press did not spearhead 
“secessionism” - on the contrary, it stood for national unity? Jeffrey 
feels, the main reason this lies in the inviolable link between 
capitalism and regional newspapers: their dependence on big national 
and multi-national advertisers. Thus the owners of major Indian- 
language newspapers acted as hinges, linking their regions and the 
Indian state in a variety of conscious and unconscious ways. That is 
why, Jeffrey argues, Punjab, Kashmir and the northeast have 
experienced secessionist movements as capitalist newspapers are least 
developed in these regions. The author focuses on the relationship 
between capitalism and print; the role of print-capitalism in the 
making of “nationalism”; the role of newspapers in creating a “public 
sphere”/ “public space”. 


The mainstay of this research is huge empirical data — analysed by 
the author — on various regional newspapers. Divided in eight 
chapters, the book highlights the boom of the late 1970s; the 
problems as well as prospects of advertisements in regional 
newspapers; the localised production and consumption; ownership; 
reporting and editing and control of various agencies of state and 
-politics. Jeffrey’s language is lucid and yet insightful. The book 
should be translated into regional languages. It will be indispensable 
to understand the role of print-media in India’s evolving democracy. 


— Sibaji Pratim Basu 
Mr Sibaji Pratim Basu teaches Political Science at Sree Chaitanya College, Habra & 
Department of Political Science, University of Kalyani. 
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Appendix — í 


Gujarat Carnage : A Report on 
Role of the Media 


[This is a slightly abridged version of the report titled 
Rights and Wrongs : Ordeal by Fire in the Killing Fields of 
Gujarat, prepared by Editors Guild of India’s Fact-Finding 
Mission on the role of media in Gujarat during 2002 
communal riots. This exhaustive study was released on May 3, 
2002 in New Delhi. Annexures to the report have not been 
included. — Editor, CUJMC) 


Preface 


As Gujarat erupted on February 27, 2002 there were those who 
blamed the print and electronic media for aggravating tensions and 
inflaming passions by their graphic or sensational coverage. While 
some thought it fit to shoot the messenger, there were voices from the 
media alleging impediments, threats and attacks to thwart their 
independent and objective functioning. Responding to these very 
divergent points of view, the Editors Guild of India Executive, with 
its President, Mr Mammen Mathew, Editor of the Malayala 
Manorama, in the chair, decided to depute a fact-finding mission to 
Gujarat to report on the situation. 


A thiee-member team “was appointed consisting of Dileep 
Padgonkar, Executive Managing Editor of the Times of India, Aakar 
Patel, Editor of Mid-Day, Mumbai, and B.G. Verghese, columnist. 


The Team decided to go to Gujarat after Holi and other up-coming 
festivals. The visit was actually undertaken between March 31 and 
April 6, 2002. 


It visited Ahmedabad, Gandhinagar, Anand, Godhra and Vadodara 
and met the Chief Minister and his senior officials as well as district 
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officials, both civil and police, and the Railway’s Station 
Superintendent at Godhra. We were able to obtain copies of official 
documents through the good offices of Information Department and 
other officials. We met a whole range of ‘non-officials, jointly and 
severally, including media representatives, academics, writers and 
cultural workers, NGOs, social workers, judges, Gandhians, 
community leaders, ranking politicians, senior VHP officials, 
business representatives from the small scale and market sectors and 
the chamber of commerce, members of the minority community and 
dalits. Many offered moving personal narratives, representations and 
memoranda, much documentation and analysis of events, media 
monitoring reports, newspaper clippings, copies of pamphlets and 
handbills and other background material. We were, however, unable 
to meet the Governor, the Gujarat DGP and the DC and Police 
Commissioner of Ahmedabad from whom we had sought separate 
appointments. We are grateful to all those individuals and 
associations, named and unnamed, who took the time and trouble to 
meet us. In Delhi, Aruna Patel and Juhi Sharma kindly helped 
translate material from Gujarati and Hindi into English. Kusum 
Malik assisted with computer glitches and formatting. Other 
individuals and associations readily provided material at their 
disposal or assisted us in procuring various references. We owe 
them all thanks for their presentations, the valuable data they 
provided and unfailing support. Alok Mehta and Sumit Chakravartty, 
Secretary-General and Treasurer of the Guild respectively, helped 
with logistical and other support. The Times of India, Ahmedabad 
and the Guild office in Delhi provided staff support. Our thanks to 
them. 


- Some critics felt or implied that Dileep Padgaonkar’s presence on the - 
Fact-Finding Team was inhibiting as his. paper, the Times of India 
Ahmedabad edition in particular, was also under scrutiny. Mr 
Padgaonkar, however, made it clear to all interlocutors that while he 
may ‘have a personal point of view as Executive Managing Editor of 
his paper, this would in no wise colour his objectivity as a member 
of the Team. The members of the Team approached their task with an 
open mind, exercising the best professional judgement they could 
individually and collectively summon. 
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Overview 


Gujarat burned and was convulsed with barbarous violence for over 
40 days from February 27, 2002 when the Sabarmati Express, running 
from Faizabad to Ahmedabad, was attacked and torched at Godhra 
killing 58 passengers, many of them women and children. Whatever 
the provocation, as alleged by some, nothing extenuates the outrage. 
This utterly horrible crime calls for the swift pursuit and punishment 
of the perpetrators. Even as the Godhra tragedy was roundly 
condemned, the anticipated backlash took on the dimensions of a 
holocaust primarily aimed at the Muslim community. This soon’ 
engulfed central, north and northeastern Gujarat, including 
Ahmedabad, Vadodara and parts of the eastern tribal belt. Nearly 800 
persons were killed according to the official count; unofficial 
estimates are far higher. It was a slaughter of the innocents. The 
brutalities were unprecedented, especially against women. The 
targeting of Muslim homes, establishments and sources of livelihood 
was precise and bears evidence of premeditation. The term “ethnic 
cleansing” and “genocide” have been used to describe the horror. 
Later, there were retaliatory strikes on Hindus, albeit on a lesser scale. 


The Editor of Sandesh was to tell us that “Something happened”. 
What? < 


In the first week of April, some 120,000 victims of both communities 
were still to be found taking pitiable refuge in makeshift relief camps 
run by NGOs with some official assistance. What remains is a miasma 
of fear, hatred, insecurity, guilt and grim foreboding. Gujarat and 
India have suffered a grievous moral and material loss from which it 
will take much time and effort to recover. A whole community was 
targeted for the alleged sins of its co-religionists at Godhra long prior 
to that event and far beyond Gujarat. Ancient wrongs, real and 
imagined, were sought to be collectively avenged by the savage 
violation of the rights of a living, demonised “enemy”. There has been 
an appalling emotional partitioning of minds into “we” and “they” 
among all too many across Gujarat and elsewhere in India. Millions 
in the country and throughout the civilised world have been appalled. 
Yet, in the midst of the carnage, there were innumerable stories, many 
yet to be written, of courageous and moving interventions by friends, 
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neighbours and even strangers in defence of the helpless and 
endangered across this divide. That lends hope. 


Overall, our finding is that the prompt and extensive portrayal by 
sections of the local press and national media of the untold horrors 
visited on innocent people in the wake of the Godhra carnage was a 
saving grace. The exposure of the supine if not complicit attitude of 
the State and manifest outpourings of communal hatred, stirred the 
conscience of the nation, compelled remedial action, howsoever 
defensively and belatedly, and activated the National Human Rights 
Commission, the Minorities Commission and other safety 
mechanisms. However, the role of sections of the Gujarati media, 
especially the Gujarat Samachar and more notably Sandesh, was 
provocative, irresponsible and blatantly violative of all accepted 
norms of media ethics. This cannot be lightly passed over. There 
were certain inadequacies and lapses in general media coverage that 
we shall address; but the charge that the media was a major 
aggravating or even causative factor in the situation is specious and 
self-serving and must be dismissed. The official information 
machinery of the State was clearly inadequate to the task and 
preferred to sing the praises of the Chief Minister rather than deliver 
timely and authentic information. Official attitudes encountered 
ranged from complacency to helplessness; but some officers were 
clearly uneasy at being disabled from doing their duty. 


Gujarat was the first large scale “television and cable riot” covered 
in real time. This poses delicate issues and difficult choices that merit 
discussion. Finally, the role of digital communications, the mobile 
phone, SMS (smart mail service), email, web sites, autonomous 
computer generated handbills and posters, and the digital camera, 
was pervasive, insidious and oftentimes dubious, being prone to 
misuse. This “new media” has introduced an altogether new 
dimension of global and person-to-person communication that must 
be carefully assessed. Censorship is not the answer; sobriety, training, 
professionalism and codes of conduct are necessary. 


Freedom and Responsibility 


Freedom of the press is a derivative of the citizen’s fundamental right 
to freedom of speech and expression guaranteed under Article 19(1)(a) 
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of the Constitution. It is, however, subject to “reasonable restrictions” 
under Art. 19(2). While the media enjoy the right to freedom and 
independence in the discharge of their duties, they are essentially 
trustees for the larger freedom of speech and expression. Through 
judicial pronouncements and international covenants to which India is 
a signatory, this includes the citizen’s right to inform and be informed. 
The right to know is a precious democratic right and is through this 
means that the citizen is ensured participation, transparency and 
accountability. The Indian media is privileged to enjoy a wide measure 
of freedom By this very token, it must exercise this freedom with 
responsibility in matters relating to public order, decency and morality, 
defamation and incitement to an offence. It is incumbent on the media 
to strive for objectivity, fairness and balance, to avoid sensationalism 
or anything that is liable to inflame passions, especially during periods 
of stress and tension. It is also obligated to make corrections and afford 
injured parties the right of reply. In situations of communal strife, the 
Indian tradition has been to avoid naming the communities involved so 
as not to exacerbate tensions. 


These conventions were evolved in the 1950s and 1960s when the 
media was far more limited in terms of reach and circulation. There 
was no TV and even radio was largely confined to more affluent 
homes (until the transistor revolution). News bulletins were few and 
by and large there was a 6 to 24-hour news cycle. No more. The 
information revolution and new technologies have created an instant, 
interconnected world intricately and extensively networked by large, 
small and inter-personal means of communication. The new media 
does not respect 24-hour deadlines. News is disseminated in real 
time. The 24-hour TV news channels enter bomes and work places 
with immediate announcements and updates of “breaking, news”. 
Email, the web and mobile phone are ubiquitous. 


Despite the speed with which electronic news moves, rumour travels 
faster, like greased lightning. There are many voices, big and little, 
formal as well as personal carrying it here, there and everywhere. So 
truth and authenticated information are in constant competition with 
disinformation. To use the terminology of nuclear warfare, the 
legitimate media must therefore enjoy first-strike capability. Else it 
will trail behind disinformation, speculation and rumour, never quite 
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catching up and merely reacting to the agenda set by master 
manipulators and vested interests. Technology has critically altered 
the rules of engagement between truth or objective news reportage 
and falsehood or concoction. Old norms therefore require careful 
review and revalidation or amendment. 


This is obviously a complex and delicate issue that requires extensive 
debate and reflection so that appropriate norms are devised for the 
future. 


It is in this context that modern media coverage and the reportage of 
Gujarat must be evaluated. It might be irresponsible not to portray 
the facts as they are with all dispatch. Like war, riots too begin in the 
minds of men and truth can be a-defence against “information 
terrorism”, incitement and panic. Sensationalism, horror and 
excitement of passions can be moderated, if not averted, by the 
manner of presentation, the choice of words and commentary, the 
editing of footage and pictures, the headlines, positioning and general 
treatment. This is where professionalism, experienced “gatekeepers” 
like chief reporters, news editors and chief sub-editors or page editors 
and anchors can exercise discretion under overall top editorial control 
not merely during “office hours” but in anticipation of major 
deadlines around the clock. 


The Godhra episode 


The Sabarmati Express, running some hours behind schedule, was 
torched in Godhra just before 8 a.m. on February 27. Local reporters 
soon reached the spot and filed the news. Aaj Tak was probably the 
first news channel to flash the breaking news. Zee TV’s local 
cameraman in Godhra rushed his footage to Ahmedabad. This was 
aired soon after 2 p.m. Others, including Doordarshan, followed, 
deputing camera crew from Ahmedabad, Baroda and Delhi. An 
anonymous email message was widely circulated attributing what 
purported to be an eyewitness account obtained by two local 
correspondents, Anil and Neelam Soni, whose designations and 
telephone numbers were given. This spoke of an altercation at the 
station between karsevaks, who alighted from the train for tea and 
snacks, and local hawkers of the minority community. 


There is more than one version of what followed. The “molestation” 
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and “abduction” of a girl is alleged. The train began moving out of 
the station when incensed hawkers pulled the alarm chain to stop it 
within a few hundred metres, beside the Godhra Railway outer signal 
cabin adjacent to the Ghanchi bustee to which the vendors belong. 
The train was mobbed and stoned and Coach No. S-6 was set on fire. 


When exactly this email message was actually sent is not clear. 
However, on being queried, the Sonis denied having filed the story. 
They disclaimed it as a fabrication. Nevertheless, others purportedly 
gave out somewhat similar versions, embellished by reports of earlier 
misbehaviour along the entire route as reported by a Faizabad 
newspaper, Jan Morcha. First official reports of the Godhra incident 
spoke of a terrorist plot with cross-border connivance. The Railway 
Police has conducted preliminary investigations and the one-man 
Commission of Inquiry appointed by the Gujarat Government is now 
seized of this matter and its fallout. The facts are yet to be established. 


Two points need to be kept in mind about the Godhra incident. As 
some people were known to have escaped from the ill-fated S-6 
coach, the number that had perished was officially assumed to be 
relatively moderate until quite some hours later when the charred 
remains of all those trapped inside were finally extricated. The first 
press release issued from Gandhinagar on February 27 quoted the 
Minister of State for Home Affairs, Gordhanbhai Zadaphia as stating 
that “as per preliminary report, six people were killed, 38 injured and 
out of them 18 were discharged from the local hospital after 
necessary treatment. He said that the number of deaths could be on 
the higher side also”. 


The magnitude of the horror only unfolded several hours after the 
tragedy. The evening TV bulletins and the next day’s papers told the 
grim story. Even then, mest national and possibly several regional 
channels remained fascinated by the presentation and analysis of the 
Union Budget through much of February 28. Crawlers at the bottom of 
TV screens and occasional news updates developed the Gujarat story. 


The Fuse is Lit 


Meanwhile, on February 27 itself, subsequent incidents of violence in 
Godhra town were brought under control but trouble erupted 
elsewhere in the district and other parts of the State. The torched 
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carriage No. S-6 was detached and the Sabarmati Express continued 
its journey, disgorging trumatised passengers en route at Vadodara, 
Anand and Ahmedabad. Word spread. The return of badly charred 
bodies to grieving families stirred passions. The VHP sounded a call 
for a Gujarat bandh on February 28 which was endorsed by the ruling 
party. A “ashti yatra” was mooted but fortunately called off in time. 
However, Gujarat was already in flames. 


There was little doubt that the Godhra carnage was likely to provoke 
a strong backlash in view of Gujarat’s sad record of periodic riots on 
a variety of issues. Preparations were according made to meet the 
situation. However, mob fury took over. The subsequent seeming 
justification of the brutal reaction by linking it to the ‘original sin’ of 
Godhra lends credence to the widespread charge of official passivity 
if not connivance and a clear lack of political will within the ruling 
establishment. Innocent Muslims (“Babar ke aulad”) were 
deliberately and calculatedly targeted for dastardly crimes attributed 
to their co-religionists not merely in Godhra but earlier elsewhere. 
There can be absolutely no sanction for such ‘transferred guilt’. 
Though Muslims defended themselves and did indeed retaliate in 
some cases, the reported breakdown of deaths, arrests, fatalities and 
casualties from police firing and “refugees” huddled in the relief 
camps tell their own story. The “riots” were clearly one-sided. 


The national print and electronic media documented the holocaust 
and the meticulous targeting of Muslim homes, mohallas, shops and 
establishments, factories, hotels and eateries and other economic 
assets as well as dargahs, mosques, shrines and kabristans. 
Neighbouring Hindu properties were spared. Obviously these targets 
must have been marked out as even Muslim establishments with 
names like Tulsi Restaurant or Tasty Bakery largely catering to a 
Hindu clientele, were looted and fired. 


Sheela Bhatt posted an interview with K.K.Shastri, the 96-year old 
President of the Gujarat unit of the VHP, on the rediff.com portal. 
This makes chilling reading. According to Mr Shastri, the list of 
Muslim-owned shops was prepared on the morning of February 28. 
It was done as “we were terribly angry (over Godhra). Lust and anger 
are blind”. “Hindutva was attacked. This is.... a tremendous outburst 
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that will be difficult to roll back”. Further, “we can’t condemn it 
because they are our boys”. Shastri added, 


“The VHP has formed a panel of 50 lawyers to help release the 
arrested people accused of rioting and looting. None of these lawyers 
will charge any fees because they believe in the RSS ideology”. Mr 
Shastri is said to have denied making these remarks. The two VHP 
Joint General Secretaries, Mr Jaydeep Patel and Dr Kaushik Mehta, 
whom we met at the VHP office in Ahmedabad, also contradicted the 
report, making out that Mr Shastri was old and hard of hearing. They 
rejected the theory that Muslim premises were targeted. Sheela Bhatt 
has the tape. The text of the rediff.com story was reproduced by 
“Mainstream”, Delhi. The tenor of the April issue of “Vishwa Hindu 
Samachar” published by Rashtra Chetna Prakashan and edited by Mr 
K.K.Shastri lends credence to what he told rediff.com. A two-page 
article therein praises “Chhote Sardar” for his handling of Godhra 
and its aftermath. 


Many media persons experienced the anger of Hindutva forces. So 
did the Guild team. One of its members was closeted with some print 
and TV journalists at Ahmedabad’s Circuit House on April 1, when 
there was a loud commotion. A group of six or eight VHP storm 
troopers burst into his room shouting and gesticulating, jostling those 
present, vehemently accusing them of hatching a dark conspiracy 
behind closed doors. A Gujarat Information Directorate official 
sought to intervene and said that discussions were in progress with a 
representative of the Editors Guild. The mob thereupon turned on the 
latter vociferously demanding to know whether he was Hindu or 
Muslim. He replied that that was irrelevant, said he was a 
“Hindustani”, gave his name and asked the intruders to introduce 
themselves and “state their purpose. They refused to identify 
themselves, shouting “hum Hindu hai”, each insisting in turn that this 
was his name. It was explained that the Guild Team was in Gujarat 
to inquire into the media scene and wished to meet everybody and 
hear all sides of the story. It was going to Gandhinagar the following 
day to meet with ministers and officials. This evoked the derisive 
retort that they, the intruders, were the “ministers” we should hear. 
They were then invited to sit down coolly and relate their version of 
events. 
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The group slowly simmered down. Its spokesmen charged the English 
media and national TV channels, with defaming the majority 
community with one-sided and totally biased coverage. “They only 
listen to Muslims and ignore Hindus”. They do not focus on Muslim 
rioters and damage to Hindu property. Hindus who escaped from the 
Godhra inferno and admitted to hospital in Ahmedabad and Hindu 
refugees in the Prem Darwaza and other relief camps had not been - 
interviewed. Aaj Tak invited the harshest rebuke, especially for its 
prompt coverage of the first few hours. The demand was that this 
channel should be shut down and its “licence” revoked. Aaj Tak was 
probably first on the air with live footage of the rioting. The Times 
of India and Indian Express, both of which have Ahmedabad editions, 
were also singled out for mention. 


The VHP vigilantes left after about 30-40 minutes to cries of Jai Sri 
Ram and the two ringleaders did finally give their names and calling 
cards. They expressed regret for any offence caused but insisted we 
should meet the VHP leaders and provided the mobile telephone 
number of Mr Jayant Patel, Joint General Secretary, who was at that 
time travelling in Kutch. By now a small posse of policemen had 
arrived and as the Guild Team went to the Prem Darwaza and Shah 
Alam relief camps, a DCP awaited us with a message from the Police 
Commissioner seeking to know if we wished to lodge any complaint 
or sought police protection. We declined both offers. Mr Jaydeep 
Patel was contacted that evening and the Team did meet him and Dr 
Kaushik Mehta, the other VHP Joint General Secretary, a couple of 
days later. On our narrating the incident, they said that the VHP was 
so popular that all sorts of people went about using its name. Earlier, 
in mentioning this same incident to the Chief Minister, we said this 
little episode had told us more than anything else about the mindset 
behind the riots. We expressed surprise that “partners” of his 
Government should behave in this manner. Mr Modi agitatedly 
denied such partnership. 


Sandesh : “Something happened” 


A starker revelation of the Hindutva mindset at work in Gujarat was 
soon to follow the encounter with the VHP when we visited the CMD 
and de facto Editor-in-Chief of Sandesh. If there is one thing that can 
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be confidently said about Mr Falgun Patel, it is that he is honest to 
a fault. We met this press baron on one of the higher floors of his 
plush and gleaming new office in Ahmedabad, far above the dust and 
din of the city sprawled below. Let him tell the story, as prompted by 
our queries. 


The English media, he said, had sided “out and out” with the minority 
community and the Gujarat papers were, by and large, pro-Hindu. He 
blamed the English media for throwing all restraint to the wind by 
citing the religious affiliation of various groups. Others therefore 
followed suit. 


Hindus were not temperamentally prone to starting riots. Gujarat had 
known worse disturbances, as for example in 1969. But this time 
Hindu anger “irrespective of class” was inflamed by the burning of 
innocent women and children at Godhra. “Something happened”. 
Even Hindu women felt “theek hai, salon ko maro”. Some English 
papers carried baseless stories that Godhra was not pre-planned and 
that karsewak misbehaviour at the railway station provoked the 
Muslims. When it was said that the Times of India ran its story on the 
basis of an on-the-record briefing by the IGP Railway Police, this 
was dismissed as “bullshitting”. 


Mr Falgun Patel described the Godhra incident as “unforgettable” and 
the reaction to it as justified. “Can a 20 per cent minority take the 
majority for a ride? There has to be a limit”. Muslims had done nothing 
to throw out the Latifs in their community (a reference to a notorious 
Ahmedabad don who was killed in an encounter some years ago). 
Dariapur (a Muslim dominated section of the walled city) had a 
godfather and so the Muslims thought they could get away with 
anything. When the. BJP government assumed office, a clear message 
went out to the Muslim mafia. Hence they were quiet. But asked by us 
why innocent persons should be targeted, Mr Falgun Patel said the idea 
was “to pressurise ordinary Muslims to put pressure on Muslim goons 
to behave”. After the way “these Muslims” had behaved, “Hinduism ke 
naam per hum kuch bhi karenge”. Mr Patel complained that outsiders 
who had “no feeling for Gujarat” ran the local English papers. It was, 
however, pointed out to him that these papers hired talent, irrespective 
of community. Asked of checks and balances in the production of 
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Sandesh, Mr Patel remarked that all news obtained was “balanced by 
our own version”. The paper “editorialises the news” as the regular 
editorials and articles carried later “are too late”. He freely admitted in 
response to a query that the paper’s reporters did lose balance and were 
communalised “all down the line, even today” (April 2). This view was 
proffered as “a general statement” and further amplified by a 
subsequent remark to the effect that “the Hindu reaction is so strong 
that we have to be cautious. I get 200 calls a day”. Yet the paper did 
have a Muslim readership and was not anti-Muslim per se. 


Mr Falgun Patel was down to earth in his perception of the Gujarat 
media scene. Running a newspaper is big business and Gujarat 
essentially has two newspapers, Sandesh and the Gujarat Samachar, 
both bitter rivals. The Gujarat Samachar has a circulation of around 
8.10 lakhs and Sandesh about 7.05 lakhs. But because of its pro- 
Hindu stand, Sandesh’s circulation had increased by 150,000 copies 
since the riots began. This newspaper competition was “not healthy” 
and it was left to each newspaper to contradict inaccuracies in the 
other. There was “no ethics or principles”. Gujarat Samachar, he 
alleged, had a pro-Jain bias. “Hindu protection is my duty”. 


Mr Patel complained that authentic and timely information was 
seldom available from the Home Department, Police or Information 
‘Department. The media had not been taken into confidence or fully 
briefed. The Police Commissioner of Ahmedabad had held his first 
press briefing only on the 34" day of rioting. The Chief Minister 
(who we were told personally conducted daily 4 p.m briefings for the 
first ten days) was, in Mr Patel’s view, fond of TV appearances and 
ignored the print media. The CM’s TV appearances were, however, 
inadequate as he would only respond to queries and kept repeating 
that everything that had happened was a reaction and that normalcy 
had been restored. Incidents and casualty figures could not be easily 
confirmed. Mr Falgun Patel said that on February 28 itself Sandesh 
appealed for calm. It front- paged a story to the effect that Gujarat 
was still recovering from last year’s devastating earthquake and a 
subsequent cyclone disaster and should therefore keep cool despite 
Godhra. Positive stories of human interest and communal harmony 
were also run “to send out a humanitarian message”. Sandesh also 
praised the Bhavnagar SP for his firm and timely action (in 
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preventing harm to a large number of children huddled in a madrassa 
in imminent danger of being attacked). Incidentally, soon thereafter, 
this officer was among those who were summarily transferred on 
what we were told by the CM was “long-pending promotion”. 


The Guild Team questioned Mr Patel about some of its more 
sensational reports in screaming headlines, many, of which were 
unsourced, speculative or without any basis. One of these was a dire 
warning about Hajis returning to Gujarat with arms and RDX to 
wreak vengeance. This caused considerable panic and was 
contradicted as baseless. Mr Patel’s plea was that the report had 
appeared in the Asian Age a day earlier and that Sandesh had followed 
it up and made its own inquiries with the Intelligence agencies and 
others. Thereafter the Chief Minister had been alerted but had taken 
the report rather casually. (The Team subsequently saw the Asian Age 
report and found its contents and alleged Intelligence background to 
be very different in purport and tenor. It in no way justified the 
Sandesh story). Mr Patel’s defence was that the Asian Age story had 
not been contradicted. Mr Patel was also asked about the Sandesh 
banner headline about the breasts of two Hindu women having been 
chopped off by the mobsters at Godhra. He replied that the 
information came from the DSP Panchmahals. This was promptly 
Sonani and the contradiction appeared in the Gujarat Samachar. 
This, wé were told, was a fall out of “competition” between the two 
rival papers. Sandesh’s own policy was “not to carry corrections and 
tarifications”’. 


” Mr Patel countered by referring to the coverage of the destruction of 
the Wali Gujarati dargah by the Times of India. “Was this right?” he 
asked. (Wali Gujarati lived in the 17" century and was India’s first 
Urdu ghazalkar.) This well known cultural landmark, dear to all 
communities, was razed to the ground on February 27 and a paved 
road built over ii within days. Some 240 large and small Muslim 
dargahs, mosques, shrines and kabristans were similarly vandalised 
throughout Gujarat and Hulluria Hanuman (riotous Hanuman) murtis 
installed at some sites. In Vadodara, the tomb of the famous Baroda 
court musician, Ustad Fayyaz Khan was desecrated. Asked about the 
killing of Ehsan Jafri, a former M.P and several others by fire in 
Gulberg colony despite desperate calls for help over several hours, 
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Mr Patel said that Mr Jafri had a “bad record”. (Many others told us 
later that on the contrary Ehsan Jafri was a poet and much respected 
figure who worked for the masses and preferred to live in a 
cosmopolitan residential area rather than in a Muslim ghetto. Justice 
Akbar Divecha’s flat was vandalised in Ahmedabad and the residence 
of Prof J.S. Bandukwala, who teaches physics at M.S. Baroda 
University and i8 a votary of communal harmony, was similarly 
ravaged. Finally, Mr Patel showed us a letter dated March 18 sent to 
him officially as owner and chief executive of Sandesh by the Chief 
Minister. In this, Mr Narendra Modi, personally expressed his high 
appreciation for the newspaper’s restrained coverage of the recent 
events in the best traditions of journalism. Mr Modi told us later that 
similar letters had gone out under his signature to a number of 
Gujarati language papers. Gujarat Samachar and 14 others were sent 
such letters according to a hurried listing by the -Information 
Department. 


Before parting company, we mentioned that we were going to 
Gandhinagar to meet the Chief Minister and others. Mr Patel wryly 
remarked, “The Government dances to our tune. We can get them to do 
anything”. Others, later, made much the same comment - in reverse. 


The Gujarat Samachar story 


The owner-editors of the Gujarat Samachar, Mr Shreyans Shah and 
Mr Bahubali Shah were generally reticent but said their competition 
with Sandesh had in no way compromised journalistic standards. “I 
never publish news keeping circulation in mind; the paper’s policy is 
to promote communal harmony, Mr Shreyans Shah asserted. 
However, there had been a rise in circulation of about 50,000 to 
60,000 copies, “though these things do not last”. An article in, the 
Samachar had implied that Ehsan Jafri, who was brutally slain, “got 
what he deserved”. Queried on this, Mr Bahubali Shah said he stood 
by what the paper had written. Both Shahs said there was inadequate 
official information during the first weeks of the riots. 


Other Gujarati papers 


There are a large number of Gujarati papers, 32 large and small 
vernacular publications in Ahmedabad alone. Fulchab, in Rajkot, was 
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characteristically the first to take out a peace rally immediately after 
Godhra. 


In Ahmedabad we met editors of three other dailies, Sambhav (four 
editions), Prabhat (Ahmedabad and Mehsana) and Gujarat Today 
(which has a Muslim ownership). All three are seen to have been 
moderate and balanced in approach. Sambhav’s CMD, Mr Kiran 
Vadodaaria, avoided publishing pictures of corpses. The paper 
received an anonymous threat on April 1 because it had carried a 
column by M.J. Akbar, the Asian Age Editor. The Editor told us that 
though no curfew passes were distributed to his staff, they were able 
to move about quite freely with their formal press cards which were 
honoured. Prabhat’s Director, Mr Ashish Kothari, spoke of swords 
and liquor being distributed on February 27. Its Editor felt that TV 
had played a very positive role by exposing the machinations of those 
behind the rioting mobs. Mr Aziz Tankarvi is Editor of Gujarat Today, 
the only daily newspaper owned and run by Muslims in Gujarat. He 
told us that his paper had carried more editorials on the developments 
, in Gujarat than any other published in the State. His endeavour, he 
said, was to cool tempers. Independent observers confirmed that 
Gujarat Today generally carried balanced reports — an assessment 
that VHP officials whom we met strongly contested. Like Prabhat, 
Gujarat Today too did not receive Mr Narendra Modi’s letter of 
commendation. Senior administrative and police officers in Anand 
told the Guild team that local newspapers incited violence through 
irresponsible reporting. One paper, Madhyantrar, edited by Mr 
Jashwant Rawal, was specifically named. The paper’s April 3 edition, 
shown to us, alleged that a Muslim police officer was behind the 
local riots. An eight-column commentary on the front page was 
headlined: “Muslims will have to prove that they are full Indians”.The 
Kutch Mitra ran a statement by a prominent Moulvi on its front page 
for several days condemning Godhra and expressing regret over what 
had happened. The Saurashtra Samachar, Bhavnagar, of March 2 
carried a special supplement devoted to religious harmony. 


Meeting with Narendra Modi 


We had asked for separate meetings in Gandhinagar with the Chief 
Minister, the Minister of State for Home Affairs, the Information 
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Minister, the Chief Secretary and the DG Police the better to serve 
focussed discussion. However, Mr Narendra Modi met us without bis 
ministerial colleagues or the DGP but collectively in the presence of 
the Chief Secretary, the Home Secretary. a senior police official, the 
Revenue Secretary (who looks after relief and rehabilitation), the 
Director of Information and several others. 


A large bust of Gandhiji is installed in front of the Sachivalaya and 
looks across the road at the adjaçent Old Secretariat that houses 
various Government Directorates. The Old Secretariat is a protected 
area. Yet the Gujarat State Wakf Board, located just below the 
Directorate of Information, and the Gujarat Minorities Finance and 
Development Corporation housed in the Block opposite, both 
Government offices, were attacked and torched by a mob during 
office hours on February 28. Staff in all the Directorates ran for 
cover. The Old Secretariat was closed; later, curfew was imposed in 
Gandhinagar. No arrests had been made until April 2, the day of our 
visit. Records pertaining to dargahs, mosques, madrassas and 
kabristans were lost in the fire. 


We told Mr Modi of our mission and asked for his assessment of the 
media’s role in the ongoing crisis in Gujarat. He was coy; it was too 
early for him to say anything about the media as CM, he said. But if 
Narendra Modi were asked that question, that would be a long story. 
Coaxed to say something more, he said the media, especially TV, was 
very powerful. None in the media had appealed for peace. Yes, maybe 
editorials had appeared, but ordinary people did not read editorials. He 
himself had gone on the air and repeatedly called for peace. (In his 
address over Doordarshan on February 28, Mr Modi referred to Godhra 
and went to state: “Gujarat shall not tolerate any such incident. The 
culprits will get full punishment for their sins. Not only this, we will | 
set an example that nobody, not even in his dreams thinks of 
committing a heinous crime like this”. In a separate Doordarshan 
soundbyte heis reported as stating: “Tf raising issues relating to justice 
or injustice adds fuel to the fire, we will have to observe restraint and 
invoke peace”. Ambiguous words these.) 


Responding to queries regarding various statements attributed to him 
by the media, Mr Modi denied citing Newton’s law. Nor had he 
spoken of “action-reaction”; he had wanted neither the action (at 
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Godhra) nor the subsequent reaction. When we cited footage in Zee 
to the contrary, there was no reaction from Mr Modi. The Chief 
Minister said he had merely only narrated the facts and justified 
nothing. He was pained by a “Diary” item about his “feasting” while 
Gujarat burned that the Times of India had carried the previous week. 
He had merely gone to his constituency in Rajkot to thank party 
workers after his recent by-election victory and had had a quick, 
Spartan meal before hurrying away to inspect some continuing 
earthquake relief works. The Indian Express too had had carried 
unkind references to him in its “Modi-Meter’ column. 


He had not said “normalcy” had been restored in 72 hours but only that 
the situation had been largely brought under control during that period, 
unlike on past occasions when rioting had continued for weeks. Firing 
had been ordered and a large number of arrests had been made. Scare 
stories in some papers, such as about returning Hajis and breast-cutting 
in Sandesh, had been officially denied but the contradictions had not 
been carried. This was because newspapers sought to sensationalise 
issues. Asked why the State did not prosecute offending newspapers 
under the law, Mr Modi said “we prefer to move on”. 


The Chief Minister justified the presence of two Ministers in the 
Gandhinagar and Ahmedabad Police Control Rooms. This was 
standard practice in Gujarat, even during the earthquake last year; 
moreover, the control room was a convenient place from which to 
interact with the public. (Later we were to hear of reports of a 
Minister’s son sitting in the police control room in Godhra. When we 
queried this with official interlocutors, we were informed that no 
action could be taken unless an FIR was filed. None had dared do so). 
He went on to deny reports of his comparing his term of office to a 
“one-day cricket match”. What he had said when he took office was 
that there were 12,000 hours to go before the next Assembly 
elections. Just as in a one-day cricket, achieving a given run-rate is 
critical, he had appealed for a better “work-rate” to fulfil the 
Government’s promises to the people. This remark had been twisted. 
He said he had visited both Muslim and Hindu relief camps and had 
spoken to all camp organisers. He would not like to comment on the 
National Human Rights Commission’s report but the media had 
omitted many positive references made by the Commission about the 
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Government’s performance. The NHRC had also called for a media 
code and self-policing under the terms of Article I9 (2) of the 
Constitution. 


The Chief Minister had little to say about the killing of Ehsan Jafri 
and the attack on the two Justices of the Gujarat High Court, apart 
from pleading an inadequacy of forces to control large mobs roving 
across far flung areas of the city. He denied saying that “private 
firing” by Jafri had enraged the mob. Words had been put in his 
mouth as he had merely referred to a newspaper report that said this 
is what had happened. He also denied any pre-planned targeting of 
Muslim establishments and said that local people knew the who and 
the what of these things as they lived in the same community. Mr 
Modi had no explanation for the widespread destruction of Muslim 
dargahs and shrines and how it was that in at least one case the rubble 
had been cleared and a tarred road built over the site. The Team 
pointed out that the usual complaint was that damaged rods and 
pavements were never repaired for months on end and that tarring a 
road is a major operation that calls for organisation, mechanical 
equipment and efforts beyond the capability of stray hoodlums. The 
CM pleaded lack of knowledge but did say that he had ordered the 
removal of makeshift Hindu shrines and idols installed in some of 
them. He then went on to ask if it was helpful for TV to have shown 
a decapitated Hanuman idol at a desecrated Hindu shrine at Anjar in 
Kutch that very morning (April 2). The CM defended the recent 
transfer of several police officials, including some who had dome 
commendable work in controlling riots. He felt these “long-pending 
promotions” would act as an “incentive”. He said there could be two 
views opinions on this count but agreed with the suggestion that 
perhaps promotions might have been announced but the actual 
movement of the officers deferred until after the’ law and order 
situation had stabilised. 


He also accepted that he would have done well to call local editors for 
a frank briefing. This would have enabled him to explain the 
Government’s concerns and solicit their cooperation. 


Mr Narendra Modi, like certain other official spokesmen in Delhi, 
also drew a comparison between media coverage of the Gujarat riots 
and the restrained and responsible role of the American media after 
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the September 11 attack on the World Trade Towers in New York. 
Dead bodies were not shown on television or in press photographs. 
The fact is that on September 11 and for some days thereafter none 
other than firemen could approach, let alone enter, the WTC and very 
few bodies were recovered until much later. People were shown 
jumping off higher floors and clinging to windows. The two episodes 
are very different and there was no arson, rape, loot and rioting in 
New York of the kind witnessed in Gujarat. 


Before we left, the conversation turned to how confidence and mutual 
trust might be restored. The Team said that commissions of inquiry in 
India had lost credibility because of delays and obstructions in their 
working and inaction on their findings. In the circumstances, the 
Gujarat Government could not do better than to enable the K.G.Shah 
Commission to complete its task expeditiously and thereafter take 
immediate action on its findings. Mr Modi thought this a good idea. 
However, on visiting the shell of the burnt out carriage No. S-6 at 
Godhra station (with a Railway escort) on April 3, we were surprised 
to see this prime exhibit standing in the yard unguarded and stray 
people entering it at will. Anyone could remove or plant anything in 
the carriage, tampering with whatever evidence it has to offer with 
none being any the wiser. 


Furthermore, it was only on April 1 that Justice K. G. Shah, heading 
the one-man Commission of Inquiry, reportedly visited his office, 
having been provided with some staff and other wherewithal with 
which to commence his labour. Interviewed over TV he is reported 
‘to have said that his inquiry could quite take time. As of April 6, 
when the last of us left Gujarat, none seemed aware of any 
notification having been issued by or on behalf of the Commission 
calling on people to come forward with relevant evidence- or 
announcing any programme of work or schedule of visits. 


The Story as told through Gujarat Government Press Notes 


Even before leaving for Gujarat, we had requested the State 
Information Department for a set of relevant press notes and other 
official documents, statements and appeals that would enable us to 
understand the situation from the official perspective. We were 
provided a set hurriedly put together Press Notes in English. These 
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are briefly analysed below. AJI citations are in the actual language 
used in the official releases. 


The phraseology most often used for ie Godhra incident was 
“inhuman genocide”, “inhuman carnage” or “massacre” while the 
subsequent riots were invariably Sea as “disturbances”, and 
occasionally as “violent disturbances/incidents”. The Chief Minister 
visited Godhra on the evening of February 27 itself and the Press Note 
issued thereafter described the torching of the Sabarmati Express as a 
“pre-planned inhuman collective violent act of terrorism”. 


Several releases refer to the situation having been brought under 
control within 72 hours. An official release on March 5 carried twin 
headings: The State Government has taken stringent action to stem 
riots and violence: Narendra Modi; and “Chief Minister’s Appeal to 
Trade and Industry, Religion Heads and Intellectuals for the Revival 
and Restoration of Economic Activities has evoked Encouraging 
Response”. The occasion was a Citizens’ meet organised by the 
Gujarat Chamber of Commerce and Industry in response to an appeal 
by the CM “to revive and restore economic activity”. The release 
notes that “Modi said it was the duty of the state government to 
provide security to the citizens even by taking drastic actions. 
Referring to the keen interest shown by the people around the globe 
in the ‘Resurgent Gujarat’ after devastating earthquake, he said that 
entire world was looking at the progressive and fast developing 
Gujarat”. 

After again referring to “the pre-planned collective terrorism against 
Gujarat”, Pakistan’s proxy war and its “clandestine role...behind the 
Godhra genocide”, “Modi asserted that at this critical juncture, 
interest of Gujarat was maintain peace and said that the Government 
had discharged its duty to stop violence”. Further, he “said, “the 
elements wanting to perpetuate violence and destabilise Gujarat were 
disappointed. Making a reference to Shabana Azmi’s demand to file 
a.case of mass murder against the Chief Minister, Modi said that he 
would not have any regret to be hanged at the Bhadra Fort if 
restoration of peace within three days was considered an offence”. 


Another press release dated March 9 was headed “We will not 
surrender to the elements out to malign Gujarat says the Chief 
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Minister”. The occasion was another address to “leading business 
men and the merchant community” under the auspices of the Maskati 
new Cloth Market Mahajan. He said Mahatma Gandhi had taught 
Gujarat to fight against injustice. Health Minister Ashok Bhatt who 
also spoke “was cheered when he said that the trading community 
hails the Chief Minister as ‘the Sardar opposed to terrorism’, because 
he restored peace to Ahmedabad in only 72 hours”. The press release 
concluded with the observation that “businessmen, traders and the 
owners of process houses were full of praise for the strong will power 
of the Chief Minister and described him as ‘Chhote Sardar”. 


A March 4 press release from Ahmedabad on the occasion of Mr 
L.K. Advani’s visit to Gujarat stated that “Home Minister L.K.Advani 
today said that the Godhra genocide had given a setback to the four 
year of peaceful Bharatiya Janata party Rule in Gujarat”. The 
comment was reflected in the heading. 


There were a couple of press notes on community amity. A release 
dated March 2 quoted the Chief Minister as denying newspaper 
reports of people having been burnt alive in Pandarwada village in 
Panchmahal. We were later to learn that this was one of the worst 
instances of rural violence. (This has been documented by 
Communalism Combat, Mumbai and figures in its Report “Genocide. 
Gujarat 2002”, March-April issue, No. 77-78). 


We were not given any releases issued by the Police Department or 
by the Ahmedabad Police. So we do not know to what extent, if any, 
they filled the gaping holes in the narrative offered by the Press 
Notes issued through the Information Department. It is quite possible 
that the latter file given to us was incomplete and consisted of no 
more than a representative sample. Be that as it may, the media and, 
through it, the people of Gujarat were not kept properly or fully 
informed through the official information channels. What was put out 
was a travesty of the horrific events that engulfed the State. Much of 
it was one-sided and self-serving, eulogising the Chief Minister and 
focussing on a particular section of the trading community while 
Gujarat burned. 


The Directorate of Information also gave us a file contained 11 
clarifications issued by it in respect of certain statements and views 
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attributed to the Chief Minister in various news reports, editorials and 
articles by columnists. The Chief Minister himself referred to certain 
of these comments when the Guild Team met him. 


Criticism of the “Secular Media” 


The vocabulary of discourse, like much else in Gujarat, has come to 
reflect the deep emotions and divisions aroused by events in the 
State. Thus, the term “secular media”, is used pejoratively to describe 
those papers and channels which are only critical of violence against 
the minority community. 


One critic wrote to the Guild as follows after its Fact-Finding Mission 
was announced: “Till date, only politicians were coddling and 
flattering this (Muslim) community under the cover of “secularism” 
for their selfish motive of securing votes. But now, media people, 
especially Xavierites and convent-ites having recently entered this 
field, have also joined their bandwagon and have given completely 
biased and one-sided coverage... Not a single educated and forward 
Muslim like Shabana Azmi or Dilipkumar have defamed their fanatic 
and downtrodden member in very clear and true words (sic). While 
our own journalists have played pivotal role in depicting VHP 
members as hardliners and fanatics causing great harm to the prestige 
of our community and of our nation.... Try to understand one thing 
— “If you are defaming your family member, you are undermining 


bal 


your own interest.... . 


Sections of the media have been criticised for directly or indirectly 
linking the Godhra incident to Ayodhya. Vir Sanghvi, Editor of the 
Hindustan Times had this to say: “The sub-text to all secular 
commentary is the same: the kar sevaks had it coming to them. 
Basically, they condemn the crime; but*blame the victims”. Others, 
like Jaya Jaitley, the Samanta leader, argued in the Indian Express 
that “there is a whole mass of feelings out there that these people 
(Opposition/intellectuals) are missing and will continue to miss if 
they remain comfortably secluded in their make-believe worlds”. 
Her conclusion: “If Godhra had been adequately condemned, 
perhaps the retaliation would have been more easily contained. If 
the intellectuals and the so-called secular Opposition leave it to the 
fundamentalists, violence is all we will get. Whether we like it or 
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not, they were the only ones who reflected the anger against 
Godhra, when both secular media and politicians had failed”. 


Not only is the logic flawed, but Godhra was roundly condemned by 
all. Leaders of 11 prominent national Muslim organisations 
denounced “the barbaric and brutal violence in Godhra” on February 
28. (Muslim India, April 2002). The Prime Minister and Leaders of 
the Opposition were signatories to a joint appeal to maintain peace 
and communal harmony the following day. 


Sandhya Jain, writing in the Pioneer of April 23, 2002 under the 

_ heading “Perceived fair play will cool Hindu rage”, opines that 
“majority bashing has assumed such alarming proportions that there 
is growing concern among analysts that the proverbial Hindu patience 
may be reaching breaking point. Serious commentators are of the 
view that political parties and the media should understand the 
Godhra-Gujarat conflagration from this point of view, and resist the 
temptation to fish in troubled waters”. 


The Guild Team received a letter from Bhopal labelling marked 
portions of “Outlook” (March 18, 2002) a gross misuse of the right to 
freedom of expression. The impugned reports included several reports 
and columns by the Editor, Vinod Mehta, Prem Shankar Jha and 
Priyanka Kakodkar (reporting from Godhra). Vinod Mehta wrote: “ 
....Are we equating state terrorism with an act of terrorism committed 
by a group of crazy, bigoted individuals?...When law-abiding citizens 
are being burnt alive by mobs, objective journalism needs to be 
jettisoned; the media has no option but to tell the story from the side of 
the victims so that the country can see the grisly events”. 


Others are sore because the media did not se through the sinister plot 
underlying Godhra, namely to bring about the economic 
destabilisation of India, beginning with Gujarat. At the same time, 
some critics are of the view that the media has carried exaggerated 
accounts of the economic loss suffered by trade and industry in 
Gujarat. A letter to the Times of India calls for balance. It reads: 
Please refer the Sunday Times, March 10, P 1. “Razed dargahs pave 
roads to mystery”: it is a title biased against Hindus. The report under 
the title states that Hanuman Mandir was also razed. So the correct 
title is “Razed dargahs and Hanuman Mandir pave roads to mystery”. 
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Hotline, a Gujarati weekly published from Surat, carried a long piece 
in its edition of April 6 by its editor, Vikram Vakil, under the heading 
“English media exposed”. He cites and comments on 10 examples of 
“indulgence in gossip” citing the Times of India, Indian Express, 
Outlook and Star TV. Particular mention is made of reports on the 
burning of the Sabarmati Express in Godhra on February 27 and on 
a Times story (March 19) of 150 persons being burnt alive and thrown 
into a disused well. Hotline says this was just a rumour and was 
denied by the police. This is precisely what the Times had said too. 


The Gujarat Janhati Rakshak Samiti of Vadodara led by Ajay Dave 
represented to the Guild Team against the pro-minority mind-set of 
the English media. It noted their failure to cover and analyse the 
reasons for adivasi anger against Muslims in rural Vadodara and 
spoke of “provocation” such as the azan being called 40 times a day 
in a single village (eight mosques each calling the faithful to prayer 
five times). The Hindus were “oppressed and suppressed”. “White 
collar indignation” over Godhra had spilled on to the streets, taking 
the form of looting instead of killing! The “topiwalas” were at the 
root of all wrongdoing and thought they had license to crime. The 
backlash being witnessed was “a natural reaction” to Godhra. 


The Samiti presented a memorandum, with a number of newspaper 
clippings appended, excoriating the “nasty role” of certain English 
and minority language newspapers and TV channels. They were 
charged with “one-sided coverage”. Their aim was to defame Gujarat 
and bring it down to the level of Bihar “so that industrial investment 
in Gujarat is inhibited and its economic prosperity suffers a setback”. 


A Muslim liberal in Ahmedabad complained, more in sorrow than in 
. anger, that many contemporary and contextual] articles he had sent in. 
recent times to the local English newspapers were never used. He 
pleaded that the media, especially the English language press with its 
national reach, should find space for local liberal, modern Muslim 
voices and enable them to network. Muslim Indians must know that 
there is an alternative discourse to what they hear from traditional 
sources or radical forces. Likewise, it is imperative to rebuild inter- 
community links and bridges that have been destroyed. The point, 
made with feeling and eloquence, is well taken. 
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The Other Side of the Fence 


A number of civic and human rights groups and NGOs in Ahmedabad 
and Vadodara have been monitoring the media and shared their 
perceptions and findings with the Guild Team. Among these, the 
People’s Union for Civil Liberties and Shanti Abhiyan in Vadodara 
and a number of other community groups in Gujarat have 
meticulously tracked media trends in Gujarat. 


The attitude of Sandesh has been noted earlier. Gujarat Samachar 
(Vadodara edition) is again shown as using provocative, instigative 
headlines for unsourced, unverified, exaggerated or even fictitious 
stories. A lack of objectivity and balance is evident in much of the 
coverage, though some positive stories were also published. The 
Muslim-owned Gujarat Today is seen to be more restrained and 
balanced and mindful of carrying stories of communal harmony despite 
the violence. The Times of India and Indian Express are commended on 
the whole. But some matters could have been more adequately covered 
such as combing operations, atrocities against women, conditions in 
relief camps and the involvement of persons named by local people in 
various areas. The Express is cited for some of its investigative stories 
but there is criticism of headlines such as ‘Dial M for Modi, Murder’ 
and ‘Modimeter’, the latter being a daily tally of casualties. 


The overall conclusion of PUCL-Shanti Abhiyan is that “When 
Muslims were at fault, names were taken, perpetrators were clearly 
identified. When Muslims were the victims of murderers, arsonists, 
looters, etc, then it has not been clearly stated who attacked whom. 
No sources have been quoted for headlines, even when they have 
simply been lifted from speeches by VHP leaders (like “Khoon ka 
badla Khoon”). Headlines are also misleading and often followed up 
by reports that do not substantiate headlines.... The anti-minority 
stand is obvious in the slant in news reporting. Editorials and news 
items are often written in a way that implicitly and explicitly justifies 
carnage after the Godhra incident”. 


The Memorandum presented by the Anjuman-e-Imdad-e-Bahami, 
Vadodara, is revealing. The mendacious reportage of Sandesh is 
exposed. Yet the representation concludes with a reaffirmation of the 
secular ethos of the average citizens of Gujarat”. 
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Another Memorandum presented by the Shahpur Seva Samaj, 
Ahmedabad, on “Provocation and Instigation of Violence ....” contains 
a detailed analysis of the Gujarati press. It lists a number of 
fabrications prominently published and subsequently not corrected 
when officially denied. Still another Memorandum against Sandesh in 
particular was submitted by K.R.Kazi of Vadodara together with copies 
of offending stories along with a gist of offensive passages / inferences 
given in English. A representation by residents of Tandalja, a Muslim 
majority area in Vadodara, speaks of a media campaign in Gujarat 
Mitra and Sandesh to have the locality declared a disturbed area” as it 
is a “mini-Pakistan”. Sandesh (Bhavnagar edition, March 1, 2002) is 
cited as inciting Hindus to avenge Godhra. An unsourced report 
reads : “Hindus were burnt alive in Godhra and leaders in Bhavnagar 
did not even throw a stone in the name of bandh. Ahmedabd, 
Vadodara and Rajkot partly avenged the killing of Hindus in Godhra. 
In the case of Bhavnagar, the gutless leaders are hiding their faces 
under the guise of non-violence. Gujarat Today was found to be 
generally balanced and moderate in tone. The visuals it published were 
sober. The paper sought to promote communal harmony and carried 
editorial page articles by liberal Hindus and Muslims including 
translations of columns from the mainline English press. 


TV and Radio networks 


Zee TV, Aaj Tak and ETV (Eenadu) operate Gujarati channels in 
addition to Doordarshan. There were few critics of ETV and its 
coverage was described as balanced. Aaj Tak in particular received a 
lot of flak for its candid coverage. It had earned praise during the 
earthquake for going off the beaten track and picking up special 
nuances. This same approach possibly proved an embarrassment to 
some on this occasion. Like the other networks it-used mobile OB 
vans that allowed quicker and more exhaustive coverage. 


Star TV (NDTV) carried some graphic footage and interviews in the 
thick of the riots — in Ahmedabad and along the Vadodara-Godhra 
highway where a number of industrial establishments and trucks were 
burnt. There were strong critics of its coverage, including what was 
termed as the arrogant and hectoring tone of its correspondent while 
interviewing a tired Ahmedabad police commissioner at the end of a 
long day and its insistence that the Army’s deployment was unduly 
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delayed. Rajdeep Sardesai, NDTV’s Political Editor, responded to 
this criticism in a subsequent newspaper article. Star also carried an 
extremely moving interview with Professor J.S Bandukwala in 
Vadodara, a man whose secular ethos continues to burn bright even 
after going through a terrible ordeal. 


There is little doubt that some of the television coverage unmasked 
the State Government. It hit back by banning Star on March 2 for 
several hours. In an interview to “Outlook” (March 18, 2002), Mr 
Narendra Modi was asked why he had sought to muzzle the press. 
His response was that “There was no ban on the media. I blacked out 
just one channel because of the provocative reporting methods used. 
Traditionally the print media has used its own methods of self- 
censorship, taking care not to mention the names of communities 
while reporting riots. If every half an hour names of communities are 
going to be mentioned, without any substantiation or any attribution, 
it inflames the. situation instead of allaying it. It is not difficult to see 
what impact it will have. I must also tell you that since then the 
channel has tendered an apology and made amends”. Asked about 
this, Star News commented that it met Mr Modi at a press conference 
and requested him to lift what it termed an unfair ban. The Chief 
Minister complied. It must also be added that Mr Modi was given 
opportunity on the channel to air his point of view on events in 
Gujarat by prior arrangement before the ban. 


The coverage by Doordarshan and AIR’s Ahmedabad kendras was 
staid. There were viewers and listeners who said that they appreciated 
this though others expressed dissatisfaction. One of our interlocutors 
said that while AIR reported the facts, Doordarshan said the situation 
was under control. The Chief Minister’s peace appeal was replayed 
several times by Doordarshan. Peace rallies in different parts of the 
State and programmes emphasising communal harmony were aired. 
These included sound bytes in Gandhiji’s voice, culled from archival 
material, and stories of Hindus sheltering Muslims. Efforts were 
made to counter rumours and scenes of joint Holi celebrations were 
screened. 


According to a report in the Indian Express (March 8, 2002), AIR, 
Delhi was quizzed by somebody in the Prime Minister’s Office 
regarding an English discussion that was critical of the manner in 
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which the Gujarat riots had been officially handled. This is said to 
have resulted in an inquiry and the transfer of the concerned 
Programme Officer. The discussants, Bhishma Narain Singh, a former 
Governor, Prof. Imtiaz Ahmed of JNU and Amulya Ganguli of the 
Hindustan Times were admittedly critical. However, if the issue was 
an alleged lack of balance in the programme, the answer is that 
Prasar Bharati cannot be totally anodyne about stark events and hope 
to enjoy any credibility; nor is balance always possible in a single 
programme and may often only be achieved over a series of 
broadcasts that allow all legitimate points of view a fair airing. 


Local Electronic / Cable Networks 


Many cities in Gujarat have local cable-television channels that 
broadcast several hours a day. Gujarat Samachar has such a channel 
in Ahmedabad. There is another in Anand known as the Charotar 
Area Network Link or CAN-Link which is a 24-hour channel and 
also publishes a local newspaper, Naya Padkar. What subscribers 
wanted from their local media was positive stories of community 
living and hard information about incident-prone areas, curfew hours, 
safe routes for commuting and so forth. This was not forthcoming 
and such information as was provided was sometimes confusing. 


Vadodara has four cable channels. While they did carry some official 
peace messages, it is alleged that they were politically exploited and 
some of their coverage amounted to incitement. PUCL and Shanti 
Abhiyan were particularly critical of the JTV and Deep channels. The 
Police Commissioner Vadodara felt the cable networks had “played 
havoc” and warned them. The licenses of two operators were 
suspended on March 17 after they showed live footage of rioting in 
the sensitive Macchipith area on March 15, when the VHP celebrated 
news of the performance of shilinyas at Ayodhya. This same live 
footage was repeated the following day. The licenses were restored 
after 48 hours. FIRs were, however, registered against News Plus and 
the VNM Channel respectively and the operators released on bail. 


On the other hand, some observers told us that the cable coverage 
exposed violation of Section 144 or curfew by large crowds and 
instances of police inaction. However, even these sources admitted that 
the live coverage did arouse passions. Cable Networks are subject to 
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rules framed under the Cable Television Networks (Regulation) Act, 
1995. Operators have to seek registration by an authorised officer who 
may be a district magistrate, sub-divisional magistrate or police 
commissioner within his/her area of jurisdiction. The Rules prescribe a 
code for programmes and advertisements. No programme may be 
carried which offends good taste or decency, attacks religious 
communities, incites violence, contains false and suggestive 
innuendoes and half-truths, or is unsuitable for unrestricted public 
exhibition. Any authorised officer may prohibit certain transmissions 
infringing the code or otherwise if expedient to do so in the public 
interest. Penalties include fines and seizure of equipment. The Guild 
Team was informed that during long periods of curfew between March 
1 and 15, some cable channels made it a point to screen “patriotic” or 
“nationalist” films such as Gadar, Border, and Ma Tujhe Salaam. 


Pamphlets and Handbills 


The new media was actively used for positive and negative ends through 
the Gujarat riots. Computer generated or more crudely and 
clandestinely printed pamphlets and handbills, without any imprint 
line, were brought out and widely circulated. Some of earlier vintage 
were recirculated. Among those we met, some testified to seeing 
handbills being openly distributed in large numbers at street corners and 
traffic intersections. The dissemination of such material was reported in 
the press. Their authenticity is difficult to establish and it is entirely 
possible that some are products of disinformation wilfully distributed 
with diabolical intent: Others appear more plausible in view of 
circumstantial evidence from other quarters. Either way, this is a most 
dangerous development, even if not altogether new, as means of instant 
and widespread dissemination are now technologically available. 


A pernicious piece of hate propaganda, officially disseminated by the 
VHP, calls for the economic boycott of Muslims. This was admitted 
to the Indian Express by Mr Chinubhai Patel, the Parishad’s Gujarat 
treasurer. A more recent four page pamphlet circulating in 
Ahmedabad by this same organisation carries an appeal for funds to 
provide security for Hindus. It reads: Your life is in danger, you can 
be murdered any time...-We are collecting funds for securing the 
interests of the Hindus.....there are thousands of more Godhra 
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carnages being planned”. Mr Chinubhai Patel has confirmed that 
these pamphlets are in circulation. (Times of India, April 26, 2002). 


PUCL/Shanti Abhiyan has summarised the content of several other 
pamphlets. The most damaging of these is an alleged secret RSS 
circular listing ways of killing or debilitating minorities. The 
economic boycott theme figures again and was found to be circulating 
by chain distribution in Sadhari, Pali district, Rajasthan. The Express, 
March 24 (Delhi edition) reports the police seizure of a pamphlet 
urging Hindus to create a “jagrut Hindu rashtra”, allegedly circulated 
by the Bajrang Dal president, Hastimal, who is said to have been 
arrested. The theme: “Don’t purchase anything from Muslim shops, 
don’t travel in their vehicles or visit their garages; don’t watch films 
which feature Muslim stars. In this way we can break their financial 
backbone”. The same news item says that the police seized a pamphlet 
in tribal-dominated Banswara, exhorting Hindus to hang a saffron flag 
outside their homes to help identification during Moharram. 


A bunch of vicious handbills was handed over to us in Ahmedabad by 
one of the groups we met. These call for economic boycott of Muslims 
and warn Hindus against Christian schools and praying at dargahs. 
Others appeal to the police and Army and salute Narendra Modi. One 
handbill has a message for Muslim youth and instructs them on how to 
deal with kafirs. This is attributed to a Dr K.M.Farukh but carries no 
address or other identification. All the other handbills are unsourced. 


A Hindi leaflet attributed to the Bharat Bachao Sangh, Allahabad and 
said to have been found in Coach No S-6 of the Sabarmati Express 
was also given to us. 


Gruesome coloured photographs depicting the charred and mutilated 
remains of Sabarmati Express victims are reportedly being circulated 
at meetings, accompanied by fiery speeches. (Hindustan Times, April 
9). The Guild Team was officially given a set of such photographs 
with provocative captions at the VHP office. This evoked extreme 
horror and disgust. 


In Ahmedabad we were told of the seizure a booklet titled “In 
Defence of Hindus” purporting to be a “riot manual” from Nagpur 
containing a list of do-it-yourself brutalities. Corresponding reports 
have appeared of pamphlets allegedly circulated by Muslims. One of 
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these, titled “Give Challenge to Open Terrorism by Covert Terrorism”, 
is said to have been distributed at the Shah Alam refugee camp in 
Ahmedabad, a charge denied by organisers of the camp. It is said to 
be attributed by intelligence sources to an unknown organisation 
called Lashkar-e-Khelendeen and calls for guerilla strikes to destroy 
the “Narendra Modi terrorist organisation”. (HT, April 9). 


In Ahmedabad, the National Medicos Organisation on April 2 gave 
the Guild Team a “provocative” Hindi leaflet ending with the slogan 
“Pakistan Zindabad”. The same “medico” representation was strongly 
critical of the English press and spoke of “a ... series of events like 
Kargil, hijacking of Indian Airline plane, attack on J&K Assembly 
and Indian Parliament, capture of RDX and other weapons at various 
places and series of bomb blasts. It said “we need to break this 
pattern in order to protect security and integrity of this country and 
national self-respect”. 


To counter these sinister campaigns, Shanti Abhiyan and the Baroda 
Chamber have sought to disseminate positive messages. But the day 
the Guild Team left Vadodara, the papers reported that large 
billboards sponsored by a citizen’s group with messages of communal 
harmony had been defaced. The advertising agency contracted for the 
job was also threatened. (Times of India, Ahmedabad, April 6). 
Equally significant is a widely distributed publication entitled 
“Godhra and After” produced by the Vishva Samvad Kendra, Gujarat, 
and given to us at the VHP office in Ahmedabad. It lists “facts” that 
give “several reasons to believe that this (Godhra carnage) was a pre- 
planned conspiracy”. Travellers of a particular religion were asked to 
get down at the previous station, namely, Dahod; patients of a 
particular community were discharged from the Godhra civil hospital 
a day before February 27 and not a single case from that same 
community was registered that day; and no student or teacher of a 
particular community was present in Godhra’s schools on February 
27. From this it is surmised that not only was the torching of S-6 a 
pre-planned attack but there was forewarning of something untoward 
likely to happen that fateful day. 


The Guild Team checked these “facts” with district officials, the 
Railway authorities and local journalists. There was no corroboration 
whatsoever. 
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Digital media 

The Gujarat riots probably mark the first occasion when digital media 
has been so extensively used, if at all. Rioters and middle class looters 
were directed by mobile phone. Accordingly to some who monitored 
it, the Gujarat State web site had little reference to the riots, barring 
information about forthcoming examinations. SMS messages were 
reportedly sent to some people warning them that milk supplies had 
been poisoned. Others received telephone calls about a threatened 


rocket attack, setting off alarm and panic. Chain messages were sent 
by email. 


A liberal Muslim, M.H. Jowher of Manfin Infotech Ltd, started a web 
site www.riotinfo.com on March 7 following the eruption of mass 
violence. He preaches communal harmony and writes of the law and 
the Constitution. Here is someone trying to build fraternity anew 
amidst the smoldering ruins of hate and despair. He advertised for 
support on April 12 and received a dozen positive responses from 
Hindus interspersed with some threatening calls. He has sought to put 
out correct and authenticated information about the riots and specific 
events in order to counter mischievous propaganda. He has done this 
in part by mailing assumed addresses. Many have bounced back but 
others have scored hits. 


Mr Narendra Modi too is something of an internet buff and has a 
personal web site www.narendramodi.org. This has posted ardent fan 
mail with some messages hailing him as a god and “asli mard” for 
" protecting Hindus. It is conceivable that a hacker may have broken 
into Mr Modi’s domain to post material calculated to cause him 
embarrassment. Even so, it would appear incumbent on someone in 
his position to have a web manager to monitor the site and remove 
any offending material rather than assume legal and moral ownership 
by letting it remain on his site. We were told of a number of e-mail 
boards such as E-fore from Ahmedabad and Vadodara which carries 
an account of Gujarat developments with daily updates. This was 
started at the time of the Kutch earthquake in 2001 and is said 
currently to network about 1000 persons. Teesta Setalvad’s 
Communalism Combat from Mumbai operates a portal known as 
www.sabrang.com. Help Asia is the name of another e-group; 
ekta.online.com is said to be run by an NRI group based in California. 
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Film too has come to play a role in Gujarat. An NGO, Concerned 
Citizen’s Initiative, has 22 hours of video footage on Gujarat 
compiled from various sources. An edited version of this has been 
screened in Delhi and is available with Sahmat. Such scenes captured 
by amateur filmmakers can offer candid and revealing information, 
unobtrusively obtained. The Police too have also now started 
employing videography more intensively than before. This has 
enabled them to film rioting and crime and garner material evidence 
for identifying criminals, making arrests and launching prosecutions. 


Email, like the telephone, has been used to threaten, intimidate and 
send hate mail. Hindus sheltering their Muslim neighbours received 
threatening calls which had a chilling effect. Two serving Muslim 
Judges of the Gujarat High Court, Mr Qadri and Mr Akbar Divecha 
were threatened and had to flee their homes. The residence of one 
was attacked and burnt. A Hindu brother judge who offered him a 
safe haven in his own home was reportedly the recipient of 
threatening calls. The greatly respected Dr J.S Bandukwala of M.S. 
Baroda University, who has devoted his life to communal harmony, 
was similarly threatened. Ehsan Jafri frantically phoned for assistance 
repeatedly, but in vain. He was cruelly tortured and burnt alive with 
others in the Gulberg Society colony in Ahmedabad. 


Rumours 


Nothing flies as fast as rumour, now given wing by electronic 
technology. Reference had already been made to rumours of milk 
supplies being poisoned and a possible rocket attack on Ahmedabad. 
According to Ahmedabad’s Police Commissioner, vested interests 
spread rumours which created tension and in certain cases became a 
. self-fulfilling prophecy. What is worse, he says, educated people have. 
“repeatedly been disobeying curfew restrictions and moving out of 
their houses just to participate in rumour-mongering”. He felt that 
many incidents in Juhapura and Gomtipur were “initiated” by 
rumours. Rioting is becoming an instrument of information war. Such 
mischievous tendencies are best countered by timely and 
authenticated information. í 


We heard many accounts, possibly apocryphal, and saw some handbills 
of “quiet” districts being marked out for “action” and local politicians 
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and activists being sent bangles to stigmatize their pusillanimity. This 
evoking of the macho spirit must be linked to the feats of “manhood” 
exhibited by mass rape and bestiality towards women. 


Attacks on the Media 


Reporting can be a hazardous occupation in situations of tension and 
conflict. Its intrusive reporting of what some possibly thought would 
have better been allowed to remain a quiet vendetta, invited trouble. 


Print and TV journalists told the Guild team of the harassment they 
faced from VHP and other activists. In Vapi, activists snatched the 
camera from an ETV crew but returned it later. In another incident 
an ETV cameraman, a Muslim filming a shop being burnt in Dakor, 
a pilgrim town, was taken away by activists but later let off. ETV 
received threatening calls for showing the severed hand of a Muslim 
man. This portrayal was deemed partisan. A Zee TV crew, filming a 
restaurant being burnt, was similarly attacked. On February 28, 
Muslim miscreants in Behrampura burnt an ANI camera and car and 
confined the crew in-a State Transport bus for over four hours. An 
office of Gujarat Today in Ahmedabad was attacked and damaged. A 
member of the Guild Team had to deal with an excited VHP mob in 
the Ahmedabad Circuit House on April 1. 


Ms Medha Patkar, the NBA activist leader is a red rag to the bull to 
many in Gujarat for her opposition to the Sardar Sarovar project. 
That, however, was no reason for her to be attacked by an unruly 
Congress-VHP crowd at Sabarmati Ashram on April 8 while 
attending a Gujarat peace meeting. The Police rescued her and was 
leading her to safety but then suddenly lathi-charged the newsmen 
covering the scene. The Chief Minister expressed his regret over the 
incident and appointed a one-man judicial inquiry under retired 
Justice S.D.Dave of the Gujarat High Court. He was to report by the 
end of April. Barkha Dutt of NDTV reported of vigilantes armed with 
swords surrounding her car on a Gujarat highway screaming “what’s 
your religion?” Hindu, she replied, “privately cringing for my 
cameraperson, Ajmal Jami”. (Outlook, March 25). Indian Express 
photographers were targeted and its chief reporter, Janlyala Srinivas, 
threatened. Its Rajkot man, Parish Joshi was mobbed and his camera 
damaged while photographing a shop being set on fire. In 
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Ahmedabad, its photographer’s flash-gun was damaged though this 
could have been by accident when the police was trying to control 
crowds. In Surat, the Express cameraman along with a colleague 
from Sandesh and another media person were attacked by a Muslim 
mob. Kerosene had been poured on them but a passing RPF posse 
was fortunately able to rescue them in time. 


Bhargav Parikh, the news coordinator of Zee News and Tejas 
Gondalia, his cameraman were beaten up and had their camera 
smashed in Ahmedabad. The Times of India’s Sudhir Vyas was beaten 
by the police in Rajkot. NDTV crew had to cry Jai Sri Ram before 
their vehicles were allowed to move. 


Sonal Kellog of Asian Age and a local reporter of another paper were 
barred from entering part of Surat’s walled city where they had gone 
to interview a woman who had been attacked. They were themselves 
beaten and were unable to file a complaint with the police. (Hindu, 
April 9, 2002). The Resident Editor of the Indian Express, Mr 
Virendra Kumar told us that the office van used for dropping night 
staff home was routinely and repeatedly searched by prowling mobs 
armed with swords and pipes looking for Muslims. Identity papers 
had to be shown. All this during curfew hours. A Muslim member of 
the staff sometimes slept at the office. Another, finding his house 
surrounded by a mob, phoned the office which in turn alerted the 
police. Mr Kumar himself received a stream of hate mail accusing 
the Express of being anti-Hindu. The tenor of what seemed like an 
orchestrated campaign was, “You have no right to live in India and 
write like this”. 


Textbooks and warped mindsets 


Over and beyond the dreadful killings and bestiality in Gujarat anda ° 
lowering threshold of tolerance and restraint, what is deeply worrying 
is the purveying of hatred and divisive prejudice by narrowly sectarian 
groups. If wars begin in the minds of men, so do riots. Children, in 
particular, need to be taught to be good citizens and imbued with 
values conforming to the high ideals of the Constitution. Textbooks 
and history must therefore be written and prescribed with due care. 
One of the basic values of the Constitution is Fraternity. Yet one finds 
some of the books published and prescribed by the Gujarat State 
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Board of School Textbooks of poor quality in terms of content, 
context and style. (It would be good to look at other states’ textbooks 
too). Take for example the Social Studies textbook for Class 9. 
Chapter 9 is on Problems of the Country and their Solution. The very 
first section (problem?) is “minority community” (P 93). Children are 
told that “apart from the Muslims, even the Christians, Parsees and 
other foreigners are also recognised as the minority communities. In 
most of the states the Hindus are in a minority and Muslims, 
Christians and Sikhs are a majority in these respective states”. So the 
Class 9 child is told that Muslims and Christians are foreigners and 
that Hindus are in a minority in most states”. 


Reform measures are suggested for the minority community 
alongside their economic progress. But things can go wroùg and lead 
to communal violence. “Therefore a special riot police force should 
be raised to tackle such explosive situations” and “victims of 
communal violence also should be properly compensated...”. Here, 
children are being suggestively told of the perils of communal 
violence almost as part of everyday life. Barkha Dutt, quoted above, 
saw a boy of 10 clutching a bottle of petrol at one of the barricades 
she encountered on a Gujarat highway when she was asked her 
religion. What was he going to do with it, she asked. “It’s for self- 
defence against them”, he said. Then we come to “Problems of 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes” (P 94). What ails them? 
“They have not been suitably placed in our social order, therefore, 
even after independence they are still backward and poor. Of course, 
their ignorance, illiteracy and blind faith are to be blamed for lack of 
progress because they still fail to realise importance of education in 
life”. The message: the Scheduled Castes and Tribes have only 
themselves to blame for their sorry plight. The sections on Women 
and Anti-Social ‘Activities are not morë inspiring. 


Class 12 students sitting for their Board examinations in Gujarat on April 
22, 2002 were put to a grammar test. The English paper asked them to 
remove the word “if” and rewrite the sentence, “If you don’t like people, 
kill them”. This was followed by another question asking students to 
rewrite a short passage as a single sentence. The passage read : 


“There are two solutions. One of them is the Nazi solution. If you 
don’t like people, kill them, segregate them. Then strut up and down. 
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Proclaim that you are the salt of the earth”. The consternation this 
singularly insensitive question understandably aroused was sought to 
be assuaged by an official explanation that the passage was culled 
from E.M.Forster’s “Tolerance”, a prescribed text and that the 
question paper was set last September by a “minority teacher”. A 
horrified father was reported as saying his son had come home 
agitated and asked whether he should disown ali his Muslim friends. 
“We are at a loss for words to explain things to him”, the distraught 
parent said. (Asian Age, April 23, 2002). 


The framing of school curricula has become a subject of controversy 
of late. Gujarat is planning to revamp its curriculum, which is by no 
means objectionable in itself. But again the spirit that animates it is 
important. On January 26, 2002, the first anniversary of the great 
earthquake that devastated parts of Gujarat last year, the State 
Education Department issued a circular to schools to observe “Dharti 
Puja”, enclosing a list of shlokas by which to propitiate the Mother 
Goddess. This as India enters the 21* millenium and needs to move 
fast forward rather than backwards. 


There have even been reports of betting over the riots. Bookies have 
been placing bets on who would start riots and where and whether the 
Gujarat riots would spread to Rajasthan. There has been betting on 
the death toll. (Times of India, April 10). So now we have rioting as 
a blood sport. 


Media Codes and Ethics 


The media has long been subject to formal and informal media codes. 
Foremost among these are constitutional and statutory injunctions. 
Article 19(2) permits imposition of reasonable restrictions on 
freedom of speech and expression in relation to “the security of the 
state, friendly relations with foreign states, public order, decency or 
morality, or in relation to contempt of court, defamation or incitement 
to an offence”. On the onset of the latest communal outbreak in 
Gujarat, the Chairman of the Press Council, Justice K. Jayachandra 
Reddy issued an appeal calling upon the media “to mould public 
opinion on correct lines in regard to the need of friendly and 
harmonious relations between various communities and religious 
groups and thus promote national solidarity...”. On April 3 Mr Reddy 
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noted with deep anguish “that a large number of newspapers and 
news channels in the country and, in particular, a large section of the 
print and electronic media in Gujarat has, instead of alleviating 
communal unrest, played an ignoble role in inciting communal 
passions leading to large scale rioting, arson and pillage in the State 
concerned.” He called once more on the media to observe “proper 
norms and standards ... and not to distort or exaggerate (and) not to 
employ intemperate, inciting and unrestrained language”. The local 
papers were particularly enjoined to strict adherence ‘of this norm. 
The Press Council Chairman asked the media “to be peace makers 
and not abettors, to be trouble shooters and not trouble makers” in 
the present situation. He concluded by reminding the media that 
contravention of ethical norms in reporting or commenting on matters 
pertaining to communal harmony is likely to invite penal action under 
provisions of Section 295-A of the Indian penal Code and allied 
provisions”. Section 295-A is akin to Section 153 and relates to 
speech and writings which wilfully injure religious sentiments and 
maliciously incite communal hatred. 


In its Report to the National Human Rights Commission, the Gujarat 
Government insisted that “the major acts of violence were contained 
within 72 hours”. It asserts, however, that “on account of widespread 
reporting both in the visual as well as the electronic media, incidents 
of violence on a large scale started occurring in Ahmedabad (and) 
Baroda cities and some towns of Panchmahals, Sabarkantha, 
Mehsana, etc”. The NHRC was not greatly impressed. It referred to 
Articles 19(1)(a) and I9(2) and went on to express itself “clearly in 
favour of a courageous and investigative role for the media”. At the 
same time, it added, “the Commission is of the view that there is 
. heed for all concerned to reflect on possible guidelines that the media, 
should adopt, on a ‘self-policing’ basis, to govern its conduct in 
volatile situations, including those of inter-communal violence, with 
a view to ensuring that passions are not inflamed and further violence 
perpetrated”. 


Mr L.K.Advani, Home Minister, urged the media to practice 
“responsible journalism” when he addressed the National Union of 
Journalists at Tirupati on April 6. He deplored the general decline in 
media values he sensed in the coverage of the December 13 terrorist 
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attack on Parliament and the more recent events in Gujarat. The age- 
old convention of not mentioning the names of communities involved 
had been abandoned by a section of the media. 


The question of naming the religious identity of riot victims was the 
subject of considerable deliberation in the Second Press Commission, 
the National Integration Council and the Press Council. The Editors 
Guild is seized of the matter. The issue is undoubtedly highly 
sensitive and complex. Technology has introduced a new dimension 
to the debate, though this by itself cannot be a reason to ignore 
content. A balance has to be struck and where it is struck will vary 
with circumstances. Barkha Dutt puts it pithily: “Naming the 
community under siege in Gujarat was moot to the story. In fact it 
was the story”. Rajdeep Sardesai adds: “It was the mob that was 
determining the pace of events, and not the channels who were 
merely reporting what was happening on the ground”. 


Recommendations 


No iron law can be laid down. This would be undesirable and even 
counter-productive. The present instance of Gujarat itself amply 
demonstrates the danger of an information vacuum both in time and 
content as this is likely to be filled by rumours or deliberate 
disinformation, both of which pose dangers. 


The golden rule in all but the most exceptional cases would probably 
be to portray the facts honestly and completely while avoiding 
sensation, gory pictures and details, strong adjectives and provocative 
display. Narratives must be placed in context and balanced over time 
with other available material. Observance of such a code will clearly 
be more onerous for television, especially with regard to on-the-spot 
coverage with little or virtually no time for editing. Yet we do know 
that the national channels did hold back what they considered might 
be inappropriate footage. 


Pictures can excite emotions and inflame passions. Repeated replay 
of footage of the burning train and the charred remains of the victims 
or other scenes of arson and violence is one of the problems of 24- 
hour news channels which may have to be differently addressed. At 
the same time, photographs can capture the essence of a tragedy and 
evoke far more compassion than words. Perhaps the most poignant 
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image from Gujarat was not of the many dead, but of one living 
Indian, his face contorted with fear. It shamed and shocked ordinary 
people and, hopefully spurred many of them to think and act 
positively. 


The Editors Guild has initiated debate on existing codes and practices 
with a view to reviewing these and attempting to develop a new 
framework for guidance in the future. Other bodies like the Press 
Institute of India have been engaged in a similar exercise. Television, 
especially in relation to 24-hour news channels, is still a relatively 
young medium led by young professionals. Pressures are tremendous 
and instant decisions have to be taken. Aaj Tak’s Uday Shankar is 
right in saying that in covering events live, the news story is “built 
up incrementally” as it happens and gets pieced together, filled in, 
backgrounded and analysed as events unfold. He told a recent 
workshop that the channel withheld or heavily edited particularly 
lurid footage, “war cries” and the destruction of places of worship. 


Disagreements about facts and interpretation are best addressed by 
the right of reply, with appropriate expressions of regret, corrections 
and clarifications where necessary. The Express, for example, carried 
a story on April 9 about the distribution of swords and trishuls under 
the heading “VHP hand in Gujarat’s weapons of violence”. The VHP 
Joint General Secretaries, Dr Kaushik Mehta and Mr Jaideep Patel 
sent a denial. This was published by the paper together with a rebuttal 
by the Express correspondent who basically stood by his story. (IE, 
April 24, 2002). 


As the dust settles, the media, jointly and severally, need to review 
what happened and what lessons there are for the future. Such 
introspection should be followed by consultations with political 
leaders, both government and opposition, administrators, police and 
security officials, and civic and community leaders. Such interaction 
would be most useful at both national and state levels. Consideration 
needs to be given alongside to developing norms for live coverage of 
riots by television and cable networks, naming of communities and 
such other matters by appropriate media associations. The Editors 
Guild of India could take an initiative in the matter. 


Many so-called “leaders” of destructive movements and even known 
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criminals have been built-up, even glorified, by the media howsoever 
inadvertently. There is need for collective reflection on this issue as 
publicity and image-building makes megalomaniacs and crackpots, 
often puny figures, appear larger than life and twice as important. 
Greater circumspection is required in interviewing them and inviting 
them to chat shows and panel discussions. 


The mischievous role certain Gujarati newspapers cannot be glossed 
over. Some of them have been named for irresponsible and unethical 
journalism in the past but have regrettably learnt nothing and 
forgotten nothing. Wilful incitement to offence, propagation of hate 
and fuelling disorder are criminal offences. We accordingly suggest 
that a high judicial officer be appointed by the Government to 
examine the writings of those sections of the media that are prima 
facie in flagrant violation of the law and recommend what action, if 
any, should be taken against them. It is learnt that the Police 
Commissioner, Vadodara, did in fact seek penal action against a 
leading Gujarati daily; but his superiors did nothing. 


We further suggest that a similar inquiry be made into the handbills, 
pamphlets and other offensive material put into circulation, not 
always by unknown persons. The authorship of some of these has not 
merely been alleged but admitted. 


We concur with the NHRC’s recommendation that “provocative 
statements made by persons to the electronic or print media should 
be examined and acted upon, and the burden of proof shifted to such 
persons to explain or contradict their statements”. Charlatans of every 
brand must know that they cannot misuse the media with impunity 
and get away with it. 


None of these matters falls within the purview of the K.P.Shah 
Commission of Inquiry. They call for separate scrutiny. 


Official information systems, certainly in Gujarat, need immediate 
overhaul. Sycophancy and propaganda do not constitute information. 
They destroy credibility. There is an obligation on the part of the 
State to enable the media to play its true role. It is in its own highest 
interest to do so. The media has a constructively adversarial role vis- 
a-vis the State; but in this information age it is in a sense part of the 
larger universe of governance. 
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According to the Indian Express (April 28), the Ministry of External 
Affair’s portal meadev.nic.in too has indulged in something of a 
fantasy that does the country little credit. 


Our broad conclusion is that the national media and sections of the 
Gujarati media, barring some notable offenders, played an exemplary 
role in their coverage of Gujarat, despite certain lapses, many of them 
inadvertent or minor. There were, however, some notable offenders, 
especially Sandesh and Gujarat Samachar and certain local cable 
channels. Technology has introduced a new learning curve and there 
are lessons to be learnt, internalised and developed into codes of best 
practice. But the notion that the media should shy away from telling 
the country how it really is must be firmly rejected. The freedom of 
the media derives from the citizen’s inherent right to expression and 
information. This freedom carries with it an equally great 
responsibility that must be honestly and honourably discharged. 


It is not for nothing that the nation’s motto is “Satyameve Jayate”, 
Truth Shall Triumph. 


Two major negatives 


Much has been said one way or the other about the media’s role in 
Gujarat. This Report, among others, addresses these issues. However, 
two glaring negatives stand out. Ever since Independence, whenever 
there has been a hational disaster or emergency, natural or manrhade, 
there has always been an appeal for funds — from the Prime Minister, 
Chief Ministers, Governors, chambers of commerce and industry, 
Rotarians, NGOs and, above all, the newspapers. Such an appeal 
serves two purposes. It helps raise sorely needed money for relief and 
rehabilitation or to meet the emergency in question. More than that, 
it provides opportunity for thousands and millions of other citizens to 
reach out to the victims or those in distress in a gesture of fraternal 
solidarity and sympathy and to mobilise support. Newspapers have 
often vied with one another to lead the field. This time there was not 
a single appeal from any quarter, anywhere in or for Gujarat, some 
small local groups excepted. The silence was deafening. On being 
queried about their strange reticence on this occasion, newspaper 
editors and others gave the same reply. On further consideration it 
was felt that few contributions might be forthcoming and if this did 
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indeed happen, that would send out a wrong message. Not all will 
agree. The relief camps in Gujarat, all basically privately ran with no 
more than rations being supplied by the government, need funds. The 
media has covered the distress but has unfortunately found itself 
unable or unwilling to help reach out. 


We recommend that that the Guild issues an appeal for a Fund for 
Gujarat through its members. 


Some in high authority have chastised the Indian media for its role 
in Gujarat, contrasting this with the manner in which the American 
media covered the events of September 11. Then two situations are 
not comparable and the reasoning underlying the homily is specious. 
What was notable about September 11 was the alacrity with which 
the US national and state leadership, led by the President and New 
York Mayor, used the media immediately and repeatedly to offer 
words of comfort and reassurance and make known their steadfast 
resolve to deal resolutely with the crisis. Attacks on some individuals 
by bigots were immediately condemned and prosecuted. In India, the 
Prime Minister did not consider it fit to broadcast to the nation, 
though he was advised to do so; nor did any senior Government 
leader. Neither did the Governor of Gujarat. The Chief Minister did 
certainly broadcast one or more peace appeals and met the press for 
routine briefings. But none of these functionaries reached out to the 
bloodied, fearful, tortured people of Gujarat to give them solace and 
a solemn assurance that all criminal elements and their mentors 
would be put down with a stern and even hand and the guilty brought 
to book. Two most potent means of rising above the storm, binding 
India, healing the wounds and rallying the nation to live by the 
cherished ideals of the Constitution were pointedly ignored. In this, 
-the leadership failed the media and the media failed the people. The - 
Prime Minister did, however, speak at a public meeting in Goa on the 
occasion of a BJP conclave. It was said his remarks were not fully 
reported and misinterpreted by the media. A clarification followed. 
The full text of his remarks are with us. It is true that Mr Vajpayee 
did indeed refer to two facets of Islam, the compassionate and the 
militant jehadi. But he too spoke of cause (“the Godhra’’conspiracy”) 
and consequence (“the subsequent tragedy”). The latter was “no doubt 
condemnable but, he asked, who lit the fire? How did the fire 
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spread?” At other points, the Prime Minister spoke of “we” and 
“they”. He said, “India was secular even when Muslims hadn’t come 
here and Christians hadn’t set foot on this soil”. “They” came with 
their own modes of worship and “they” too were given a place of 
honour and respect. No one thought of converting “them” with force, 
because this is not practised in “our religion; and in “our culture” 
there is no use for it. This is not the language of a prime minister and 
certainly not the language one is accustomed to hearing from Mr 
Vajpayee, who spoke with genuine anguish at the Shah Alam camp 
in Ahmedabad some days earlier. The words were possibly 
inadvertent, but the occasion and the context were certainly 
misplaced. The BJP President spoke of “the provoked and the 
provoker”, later that same evening when Mr Narendra Modi’s 
handling of the situation in Gujarat was proudly acclaimed by the 
ruling Party. He appeared to justify medieval vendetta, placing it 
above the Rule of Law. 


Happenstance perhaps, but on April 23, the Pioneer carried an article 
by Prafull Goradia, a BJP notable, suggesting what he thought would 
be a neat solution — that Indian Muslims migrate to Pakistan. 


What now? 


Competition for ratings and circulation can sometimes be negative 
media drivers with trivia, with titillation and sensation crowding out 
more studied reportage and analysis. The need for political and 
economic reform in India has been amply debated, even if action on 
the ground has been disappointing; but can the same be said of social 
reform and analysis of deeper societal changes? Gujarat has suffered 
a terrible tragedy. India too. The dead are gone; ravaged homes and 
work places will be restored even jf rehabilitation takes time. What 
next? Can one dare accept the partitioning of minds into “we” and 
“they” and the growing ghettoisation of Gujarat’s cities within 
fortified “borders” following every one of its periodic bloody riots? 
With Government and governance losing relevance, are fearful 
communities (Hindus included) now left with no option than to 
enthrone new and more ruthless Godfathers? 


How it is that Gujarat’s famed entrepreneurship has spawned 
upwardly mobile classes so devoid of anything other than gross 
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consumerist values that they turn to loot and acquiesce in arson to 
“create” real estate? This despite vocalised recognition of the 
economic interdependence of the two major communities. Where are 
the liberal voices? The Gandhians have been marginalised. The trade 
unions have been emasculated with the decline of the textile industry 
and new cohorts of white collar workers on the take. Religious 
leaders have been largely silent or afraid, though religiosity is 
rampant and evident in city skylines. The intellectual and cultural 
community is isolated. The adivasis are being stirred up by interested 
groups. Where is the political leadership? This is a portrait of a 
depraved and intolerant society that has displaced Gandhi and Sardar 
Patel’s Gujarat. Yet there: are many striving to restore lost values. All 
is not lost. 


The media will and must continue to turn the searchlight on Gujarat. 
But there is that underlying story waiting to be probed and told - if 
Gujarat and India are not to burn again. 
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Appendix — II 


Broadcasting in India 
Lionel Fielden 


[This article was originally published in two parts 
in The Times, London on July 27 and 28, 1937] 


I — THE PROBLEMS 
Money and Programme Difficulties 


Nobody with imagination can fail to perceive the vast potentialities 
of wireless in India. Here is one-fifth of the world’s population in 
an acute stage of political transition, 90 per cent illiterate and bereft, 
for the most part, of anything worth the name of education, in a 
country where distance, ignorance, and poor communications 
combine to retard progress and increase the forces of disruption and 
discontent. 


Indian revenues would seem to preclude, at any rate for the present, 
such sweeping changes in education as must appear desirable to any 
observer. The task of communicating methods of scientific 
production in agriculture to the illiterate inhabitants of 500,000 
isolated villages is stupendous (Mark the word isolated; nothing to 
be dignified by the name of road connects one village with another 
and five miles in India becomes the equivalent of 50 in England). If 
- anything like orderly progress is to be assured for the great 
enterprise of responsible government, now under way, some speedier 
means of instructing and enlightening these vast masses must be 
employed; and is not broadcasting, skipping as it does both 
illiteracy and distance, the ideal medium for the task? Why then, 
one may ask, has India, with her 50,000 wireless licenses in a 
population of 350,000,000, up to the present lagged so far behind 
the West? 
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An Unhappy Start 


Indian broadcasting made an unhappy start. The promoters of private 
company established in 1927 somewhat rashly concluded that the 
establishment of two small (three kilowatt) medium-wave stations in 
Bombay and Calcutta would reap an immediate financial harvest. 
Nothing of the kind occurred; the sprat — perhaps too small a sprat 
— failed to attract the whale, and, having lost one sprat, the company 
found itself unable or unwilling to risk another. Salaries and 
programme funds were curtailed; the standard dropped, and the 
vicious circle ended in 1930 in failure. As private enterprise proved 
unwilling to be twice bitten, the Government of India, acting from 
duty rather than pleasure, bought up the two transmitters and took 
over the service. 


The time was unpropitious : slump and political tension combined to 
make broadcasting seem — in India, at any rate — an extensive and 
dangerous complication, and its benefits doubtful. The policy of 
reduced staffs, low salaries and meagre programme funds (£ 10 a day 
for each station) was continued; the service continued naturally, to 
stagnate. More than once the Government threatened to close it down 
altogether. The decision to continue was taken only on the basis of 
a drastic increase in the tariff on wireless sets, which in 1932 reached 
the astonishing figure of 50. After such struggles and in the grip of 
a financial strangle, especially in poor country (and India 
manufactures no wireless sets), Indian broadcasting might have died 
quiet, had not a new champion entered the field. 


In December, 1932, the BBC inaugurated the Empire short-wave 
service, and there was a sudden rise in the sale of wireless sets in 
India. This, combined with the 50 per cent duty produced for the first 
time an excess of revenue over expenditure, and in 1934 the 
Government of India, spurred the interest of the then Viceroy, Lord 
Willingdon, and feeling, perhaps, a twinge of conscience, decided to 
build a third (20 kilowatt) station at Delhi, and appoint a controller 
from England. In April, 1935, Sir James Grigg, the Finance Member, 
added a new impetus by allotting a sum of 20 lakhs (£150,000) for 
capital expenditure on the development of broadcasting, and a year 
later added a further 20 lakhs, making £300,000 in all. 
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Questions at Issue 


The problem was to provide a sub-continent with an adequate 
network of transmitters for this sum. It was not, and is not, easy. 
More than 10 times the amount has been spent to provide the United 
Kingdom, one-twentieth the size of India, with an adequate service. 
Whether, in India, broadcasting was to remain a subsidized and 
uncommercial activity of Government, whether it was to become a 
commercial department of Government — i.e., paying its own way — 
or whether, even, it might be treated as a semi-independent body, 
were and are matters undecided. This had, and has, a direct effect on 
development, since, if broadcasting is to pay its way and stand on its 
own feet, the urban population, from whom alone revenues can come, 
must first be served; if, on the other hand, broadcasting is to be 
treated as a social and education service, subsidised by Government, 
it is clearly more important to concentrate on the 83 per cent of 
India’s population who live in the villages. But the cost of developing 
rural broadcasting on a wide scale is great, and its efficacy, though 
hardly open to doubt, is as yet unproven. 


That either the Central or the Provincial Government would or could 
devote larger funds was uncertain. Apart from that, it seemed 
desirable that broadcasting should, if possible, be developed so as to 
have strength to survive budgetary fluctuations. The scheme accepted 
in 1936, which included new medium-wave transmitters (to be 
completed in 1938) at Lucknow, Lahore, Madras, Dacca, and 
Trichinopoly, as well as new short-wave transmitters at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Delhi, and Madras, was therefore based on the idea of 
providing alternative short-wave programmes for the whole of India 
and medium-wave services for some of the more densely populated 
districts. Even so — and, indeed, no matter what scheme was adopted 
— the funds available were sufficient to give a first-grade service to 
not more than 2 per cent of India’s population. 


The wave-length problem was awkward. India, being late in the field, 
has few claims on the already congested ether, and to find channels 
clear from interference by the medium-wave stations of Europe has 
proved difficult. Medium-waves are essential for rural broadcasting, 
but their range is severely limited by atmospheric conditions during 
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the hot weather. Short-waves, comparatively free from this 
disadvantage, are unsuitable for local services. On account of the 
language problem and the cost of short wave sets they can be of little 
use to the poor man. Nevertheless, with such slender funds, short 
wave services alone can attain two essential objectives; the linking of 
stations and the provision of some signal to the whole of India 
through out the year. If, as is hoped, this scheme succeeds in 
stimulating interest in broadcasting and substantially increasing its 
revenues, medium or intermediate wave services can be further 
developed to cope with local needs. 


In the West what we may call an “entertainment tradition” (of 
theatres, music halls, concerts, lectures) existed before broadcasting 
began. This is not so in India. The Indian theatre, except perhaps in 
Bengal, is moribund; Indian classical music; a complicated art; is the 
prerogative of the few, scarcely known and seldom appreciated by 
most; light music is regarded by many as frivolous and distasteful, 
mainly perhaps on account of its connexion with prostitutes. Folk 
music, the only music (except, oddly enough, European military 
bands) appreciated by villagers, presents difficulties owing to the 
obscurity of its words and the lack of any notion. All Indian music 
is melodic in form and vocal in tradition: instruments play only the 
role of accompaniment, and harmony, as we understand it, is 
unknown. So is notation — a staggering fact for broadcasting. 


Complications 


All this does not mean that Indian music is rich in texture and varied 
in scope; but it does not mean that it is extremely difficult to organize. 
Indian musicians, in any case, have little use for organisation, and 
can difficultly be counted upon to sing at a specified time for a 
specified period. A further complication arises for communal tension; 
questions are actually asked in the Legislative Assembly about the 
number of Hindu or Moslem artists employed on a given day by a 
given station, and the unhappy programme directors must take into 
account not only the merits but also the community, of every artists 


and speaker. 


Indian broadcasting has, moreover, to cater for European as well as 
Indian listeners, and the percentage given to each is a constant 
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source of difficulty. Add to all this the fact that the Government 
allowance for a day’s programme at each station is 300 rupees (£23) 
and it will be realised that the path of the Indian programme maker 
is not easy. 


O - THE VILLAGER 
If He Can Be Made To Laugh T 


Three hundred million people live in villages in India. “Villages” in 
England means (one still hopes) thatched cottages and rustic 
seclusion; it does not mean 2,000 underfed human beings crowded 
into a barren circle of windowless mud huts, with little or no contact 
with the outside world, living as they doubtless lived 2,000 years ago, 
intent on two things only — avoiding taxes and dragging a sufficient 
harvest from the dusty land. Among such you do not find purchasers 
of wireless sets, nor is electricity laid on from the mains. The 
community set, supplied free by Government or outside sources, 
giving a volume of sound which can be heard throughout the village 
and fed by batteries which have constantly to be recharged, is at 
present the only solution. But the cost of each such set is about £30, 
and the expense of its maintenance, chiefly owing to the distances to 
be covered, some £25 a year. The multiplication of these figures by 
500,000 is alarming; nevertheless, no other method of education — 
and entertainment — could be so cheap. 


The villager, a shrewd and cautious fellow, is not, as many people 
seem to think, awed by the “voice from the air.” Not in the least; he 
is apt to regard the conception with suspicion, as a possible source 
of taxation or a trap of some kind. He prefers his local musician to 
any Indian Melba, and will not easily change his mind about that. But 
if he can be made to laugh, or if he can be made to feel that the 
service is of value to him, he is won and the daily village hour 
radiated from Delhi during the past year has shown that lively 
dialogues, short dramas, and market prices command the instant 
attention of any village audience. So far there are only about 100 
community sets in the whole of India, and progress is retarded by the 
lack of funds; but there can be little doubt that this will prove by far 
the most important aspect of Indian broadcasting. 
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Control and Politics 


Indian broadcasting is a department of Government, and its business 
is conducted through Governmental channels and according to 
Government rules and regulations. Although in the present state of 
things, this may be inevitable, it is not altogether satisfactory. 
Broadcasting does not fit happily into the slow machinery of a 
Government department, and despite the goodwill of the secretaries 
of the Department of Industries and Labour — who also have to deal, 
among other subjects, with public works, posts and telegraphs, civil 
aviation and meteorology — delays almost fatal to the development of 
broadcasting are bound to occur. Sir Ralph Wedgwood’s observations, 
summarised in the The Times of June 28, may be quoted as applicable 
to broadcasting no less than to railways — 


The history of State management in India is not encouraging, and it 
seems clear that present methods are unsatisfactory. They tend to 
cramp initiative, they impose complicated regulations and they 
involve an immense amount of routine correspondence. The 
inspection and supervision which are thought necessary in connexion 
with the collection and expenditure of public money divert the 
attention of officers from work of greater importance. 


Apart from this, broadcasting in India, though needing, of course, the 
most careful control, must always be suspect while it is entirely in 
Government hands. However good the intentions of a Government 
may be, it can scarcely be expected to encourage criticism from one 
of its own departments, and thus, to some extent at least, points of 
view other than that of the Government are excluded. It is true that 
the Government has given an undertaking in the Legislative Assembly 
that broadcasting shall not be used for political propaganda, but this 
is more easily said than done. In India, especially today, politics are 
the breath of life and there is scarcely a subject upon which they do 
not intrude. Broadcasting, if it is to be alive at all, cannot ignore 
them. It is hard to imagine any talk, whether it be a review of fiction 
or a dissertation on “rural uplift” which could not be impugned — 
perhaps by a stretch of the imagination — as having a political or 
communal twist. 


The danger of such criticism has a certain importance in view of the 
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changing political horizon, especially since Section 129 of the 
Government of India Act leaves a loophole for the establishment and 
control of independent transmitters by the Governments of Provinces 
and the Rulers of States. Possibly too rigid a censorship or too 
intolerant an attitude today — or even, perhaps, the suspicion of them 
— might pave the way for a disruption of- broadcasting which would 
be catastrophic. It is hard perhaps to conceive of broadcasting in 
India run, like the B.B.C on independent lines, yet it would seem that 
that may, in the end, prove the only solution which will avoid a loss 
of central control. 


Three Years’ Finance 


Lastly there is the question of finance, a question which, owing to the 
comparatively limited revenues of India and the detailed scrutiny and 
criticism of all public expenditure, must always give rise to 
difficulties. Revenue from the import of wireless sets, though 
originally intended to assist broadcasting, is not “assigned” to it : this 
and the licence fees are collected by the Government, and the Finance 
Department decides the amount to be allotted to broadcasting each 
year, thus becoming the sole, all-powerful, ultimate arbiter of 
broadcasting development. The revenue and expenditure of 
broadcasting during the past three years have been as follows : 


B aaa 
and Licences Expenditure 
2134, 0 
ee [ima] 


Against the credit balance to Government which these years show 
must be set the comparatively small losses sustained between 1930 
and 1934 and the grant of £ 300, 000 for capital expenditure made in 
1935. It will be seen, however, that broadcasting finances, though 
limited, are in a fairly healthy condition, and the whole capital grant 
should, at present rate, have been paid off in revenue by the time its 
expenditure has been completed in 1938. There appears to be no _ 
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reason why further and more ambitious development should not be 
contenplated and there are indeed very good reasons for avoiding delay. 


Europe is already awake to the dangers of international broadcasting. 
Recent developments in the neighbourhood of India show that 
broadcasting may soon take a share in the marshalling of Asiatic 
thought. All over India, and especially in the south, the growing 
interest in radio is producing not only a demand for sets from private 
owners, most of whom may be out of range of any Indian station 
until the service is further developed, but a growing use of 
community receivers and public address systems by small 
municipalities. If Indian broadcasting lags behind the demand the 
listeners are bound to turn to other stations. Any possessor of a 
shortwave set is familiar with the propagandist services which 
increasingly crowd the ether. The influence of wireless as a subtle 
moulder of though and opinion need not be stressed. Armaments, in 
this age are not only essential methods of defence. 


Broadcasting holds for India immense possibilities for good or evil. 
Pre-dominance of one or the other is likely to depend on the form and 
pace of development adopted to-day. 


[Contributed by ‘a correspondent’ the article was originally written 
by Lionel Fielden, who was then the Controller of Broadcasting in 
British India. Probably his official position as head of the 
government-controlied All India Radio compelled Fielden not to 
disclose his identity in the newspaper. Formerly with the BBC, 
Fielden assumed his charge in India in August 1935 which he 
continued till July 1940. In the summer of 1937 when he was on a 
six-week leave to his home in England, Fielden wrote this article, 
published in The Tunes, London in two parts, on July 27 and 28, 
1937, reveals his displeasure with the functioning of the AIR. Though ` 
written more than 65 years ago, Fielden’s proposals have not lost its 
relevance. ] 
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Appendix — III 


Faculty Members 


Department of Journalism & Mass Communication 
University of Calcutta 


Faculty Members 
Dr Saumendra N Bera, Head 


Prof Tapati Basu 
Coordinator, DSA 


Guest Faculty 


Alok Guha 
Ambar Mukherjee 
Amitava Chatterjee 
Ananya Chatterjee 

Arunava Das 
Ashok Mukhopadhyay 
Asim Mitra 
Asoke Dasgupta 
BK Sahu 
BN Ghosh 
Buroshib Dasgupta 
Debashis Dutta 

Jayanta Basu 
Joy C Sircar 
Krishna Sarbari Dasgupta 
Dr Malay Moitra 
N. K. Jha 
Prof Partha Raha 
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Rathindramohan Bandyopadhyay 
Santanu Sanyal 
Snehasis Sur 
Dr Srirupa Basu 
Swapan Mullick 
Tulsi Dutta 


Secretary, Faculty Council 
Dr. D. P. Dey 
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Appendix — IV 


Affiliated undergraduate colleges offering Journalism & Mass 
Communication 


1. Acharya Prafulla Chandra College 
P.O. New Barrackpore 
District- 24 Parganas (North) 
Phone : 2537-3297 
(Honours) 


2. Asutosh College ; 
92, Syama Prasad Mukherjee Road 
Kolkata 7000026 
Phone : 2455-4504 
(Honours) 


3. Barrackpore Rastraguru Surendranath College - 
6, Riverside Road 
Barrackpore-743101 
District- 24 Parganas (N) 
Phone : 2560-0603 
(Honours & General) 


4. Baruipur College 
P.O Purandarpur Math 
PIN 743610 
District- 24 Parganas (S) 
Phone : 2433-9566 
(General) 


5. Behala College 
Parnasree 
Kolkata 700060 
Phone : 2451-5354 
(General) 
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6. Charuchandra College 
22, Lake Road 
Kolkata 700029 
Phone : 2466-3771 
(General) 


7. Derozio College 
Rajarhat Road 
P.O. Rajarhat-Gopalpur 
PIN 743518 
District- 24 Parganas (N) 
Phone : 2573-1040 
(General) 


8. Dum Dum Motijheel College 
1, Motijheel Avenue 
Kolkata 700074 
Phone : 2551-2585 
(General) 


9. East Calcutta Girls’ College 
P-237, Block B 
Lake Town 
Kolkata-700089 
(General) 


10. Hiralal Majumder Memorial College for Women 
: Dakshineswar 
Kolkata 700035 
Phone : 2451-5354 
(General) 


11. Kidderpore College 
2, Pitambar Sarkar Lane 
Kolkata 700023 
Phone : 2459-7790 
(General) 


12. Maharaja Manindra Chandra College 
20, Ramkanto Bose Street 
Kolkata 700003 
Phone : 2555-5810 
(General) 
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13. Mahestala College 
P.O Chandannagar(via Maheshtala) 
District 24 Parganas (S) 
PIN 743352 
Phone : 2490-1502 
(General) 


14. Muralidhar Girls’ College 
P-411/14, Gariahat Road 
Kolkata 700029 
Phone : 2464-1312 
(Honours & General) 


15. Netaji Nagar College 
170/436, NSC Bose Road 
Regent Estate 
Kolkata 700029 
Phone : 2411-5445 
(Honours & General) 


16. Seth Anandaram Jaipuria College 
10, Raja Nabakrishna Street 
Kolkata 700005 
Phone : 2555-4117 
(General) 


17. South Calcutta Girls College 
72, Sarat Bose Road 
Kolkata 700025 
Phone : 2475-3785 
(Honours & General) 


18. Surendranath College for Women 
A 24, Mahatma Gandhi Road 
Kolkata 700009 
Phone : 2350-2389 
(General) 


19. Vijaygarh Jyotish Roy College 
Bejoygarh 
Kolkata 700032 
Phone : 2412-4082 
(General) 
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